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The B. A. I. Plan of Controlling Hog Cholera” 


By DR. U. G. HOUCK, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


N September 14, 1862, Antum De- 

lena of Delf, wrote a letter to the 
royal family in which he said he 
had taken some tartar from a tooth and 
mixed it with water and examined it 
under a microscope and was surprised to 
find that it showed signs of life. This 
was probably the first man to discover 
that this planet was inhabited by myriads 
of small organisms besides the human 
and animal race. 

Louis Pasteur was the first to discover 
the process of decomposition and decay. 
His researches during the 60’s and 70’s 
marked the beginning of our science. 

Robert Koch was the first to discover 
that bacteria are the cause of disease. 
In 1867 he gave us the theory of spore 
formation. it was known 
that one disease was caused by microor- 
ganisms research began to be directed to 
finding of the causative factors of hither- 
to little understood diseases, and it was 
not long in finding them. In 1882 Koch 
discovered the bacillus that causes tuber- 
culosis, and in 1883 he was sent by the 
Government to investigate the cholera 
in Egypt, and so the study has gone on 
until at the present time most of our 


As soon as 


*Address before the Indiana Veterinary Medi- 
eal Association January 4th, 1914. 


communicable diseases have been 


traced to their bacterial origin. 

These researches meant a revolution 
of many of the processes with which 
man thought himself familiar. That 
excluded the theory of spontaneous gen- 
eration and shattered to atoms the theor- 
ies of the causes of diseases. As a result 
of these discoveries the science of medi- 
cine and surgery are elevated to the 
plane that makes possible their grand 
and beneficient achievements. 

It is noteworthy, too, that as soon as 
germs were discovered war was declared 
upon them. The morphology, resistance 
to heat and cold and light and air, secre- 
tions and excretions were studied with a 
view to finding a vantage ground from 
which to fight them and either cure or 
prevent the disease caused by them, and 
as a result of that zeal and energy of 
our science in its controversy against 
these enemies that had been for years de- 
vastating our herds and contracting hu- 
man existence we have formative weap- 
ons against cholera, tetanus, tuberculo- 
sis, smallpox, ete. 

The changes and the results in re- 
search work and in curative and medici- 
nal treatment have been so rapid that it 
has been very difficult for the average 
practitioner to keep up with the kaleido- 
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scopic changes that are taking place. But 
with all of the advances that have been 
made in science, with all the improved 
laboratory equipment, and all the ac- 
quired knowledge there are still some 
diseases whose causative agents have 
never been discovered. 

Among these we may arrange the cau- 
sative factor in hog cholera. The excit- 
ing cause of this menace has never been 
seen or filtered out of the blood of the 
infected animal. The losses caused by 
these microorganisms are perhaps great- 
er than those of any other. 

In the year 1911 in less than six coun- 
ties in Indiana the loss was close to a 
million dollars. A conservative estimate 
places the loss in the United States last 
year at sixty-six million. The loss in 
Iowa was twelve million, in Missouri 
nine million and in quite a large number 
of states, three million. 

The economic factor of this loss is 
recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to give to hog 
owners the best methods of controlling 
and eventually eradicating this disease. 
At the last session of Congress $75,000 
was appropriated for that purpose. 

The areas selected were Pettis county, 
Missouri; Dallas county, Iowa, and 
Montgomery county, Indiana, and it was 
expected to take one in Nebraska, but on 
account of unavoidable difficulties it was 
impossible. 

The parties interested in the demon- 
stration in Montgomery county are 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Better Farming Societies in In- 
diana, Purdue University and the Com- 
mercial Association of Crawfordsville. 
The plans of our Association embrace 
certain educational and field work. 

In the educational work we propose to 
use the following means; The township 
meetings, distribution of literature, the 
press, farmers’ institutes, personal visits 
to farmers throughout the county, and 
the results of our demonstration work. 

We commenced the work under un- 


favorable conditions; among them be- 
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ing the late start we got. In order to 
commence at a proper time the money 
should have been appropriated for this 
so that it could have been available by 
April 1st. Instead of this, however, it 
was not available until July 1st—three 
months after we should have been at 
work, 

arrived in Montgomery 
county, Indiana, we found sixty-two 
areas of infection. In some places herds 
were diseasesd and the disease had not 
been recognized. You can appreciate 
what it means to catch up with work 
when you are so far behind. 

3esides the actually diseased herds 
there were one hundred and forty-eight 
exposed herds that should have been 
treated. In other words, there were 
three hundred and ten herds that should 
have been treated immediately to have 
brought us up to date. It would require 
five men working thirty-one days at two. 
herds a day to catch up—treating proba- 
bly 12,000 head. During the entire last 
year we have treated only 14,000 hogs. 

I can say that while we had this late 
start, and there were infections started 
in so many localities, there have been at 
no time since the work started so many 
active areas as there were when we took 
hold of the work. In fact, when I made 
my report for the month of January we 
had between only twenty and thirty cases 
of infection to report at that time. 

Another unfavorable condition under 
which we have been working was that 
at no time have we had a sufficient sup- 
ply of serum. As you probably know, 
our serum is manufactured at the Gov- 
ernment laboratory at Ames. That is a 
small laboratory equipped especially for 
Drs. Dorset and Niles when they started 
to work up this question. We were un- 
able to increase the size of the plant or 
the size of our herd because the money 
was not available and we could not con- 
tract a dollar of debt until the money was 
all available, so that the extension was 
not completed until late in the season, 
so that we had a serious lack of serum, 


When we 
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At one time we had one diseased herd 
and four exposed herds and were out of 
serum for ten days, so we ran behind. At 
the present time we are up with our ser- 
um and are treating outbreaks promptly, 
frequently the same day they are report- 
ed to us. 

Another unfavorable condition was 
that the community was not prepared 
for a project of this kind. I believe that 
it requires at least a year of educational 
work, to prepare a community for a 
project of this kind. 

When we arrived at Montgomery 
county and went out to interview the 
farmers as to treating their herds they 
had a wrong idea of the work we were 
doing. Some had an idea that we wanted 
to experiment on their herds with some 
new treatment. Some thought we were 
going to do general veterinary work and 
we received calls to see a sick cow or a 
horse. We told them that we were not 


doing that kind of work and then they 
told us that we were Government men 
and they were taxpayers and entitled to 


our services. Gradually, however, they 
are coming to appreciate the object of 
our work. Many were ignorant entirely 
of all this class of work. Although 
Montgomery county is not far from 
Purdue many men were ignorant of the 
serum or serum simultaneous treatment. 
They had not heard much of it, and were 
not intelligent enough to form an idea 
of it from what they had heard. 


A not inconsiderable number of own- 
ers did not believe in the serum simul- 
taneous treatment. Some had lost a few 
animals in treated herds and by the time 
the story of their loss got around the en- 
tire community all the hogs that ever 
were treated had died. 

Others did not believe in the spread of 
the infection. They did not believe it 
would spread because they had had a 
herd quartered in pens near to a diseased 
herd and they had not taken it and so 
they did not believe it was communica- 
ble. 

In other cases farmers failed to re- 
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port the disease. In many cases they 
failed to recognize the disease, calling it 
corn sickness, pneumonia, typhoid fever 
and all sorts of things. Others thought 
their herds had had too many acorns and 
would not believe that they had cholera, 
and it was necessary to show them the 
lesions of cholera before they would be- 
lieve. : 

Many tried to hide the presence of the 
disease. They seemed to think that to 
admit that they had the disease, on the 
place was a reflection on the sanitary con- 
ditions of their farms. 

Another frequent excuse was they 
knew we were short of serum and that 
we could not get there in time to be of 
any good, and by the time we found that 
the disease was there it had spread to 
neighboring farms and perhaps we had 
our first knowledge of its existence in 
the locality through the call of the neigh- 
bor whose hogs had been exposed. 


Other farmers had been preyed upon 
by unscrupulous purveyors of unsatis- 
factory hog cholera serum and they were 
afraid. 

Then we had perhaps the worst ene- 
my of all in the ignorant and indifferent. 
This type of farmer you have all met 
in your practice. He is the fellow who 
still owes you for the work you did two 
or three years ago. He does not belong 
to any of the better farming associations, 
does not take any journals, has not been to 
church since the new preacher preached 
his first sermon, does not take a single 
newspaper or magazine, does not read 
any books, and yet he criticizes the med- 
ical profession, the ministry, the county 
and the government of the United States 
more than any intelligent man in the 
community and any story that comes to 
his ears gains nothing when passing out 
over his tobacco stained shirt front. You 
can tell where he lives when you pass. 
The broken windows are stuffed with 
rags. Rusty machinery stands around 
all over the place. The gates are off 
their hinges, his wallows are filthy and, 
his hogs have no shelter. You can rec- 
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ognize him just as unerringly when he 
comes to town. His horse is lame and 
his buggy or wagon sags, the harness is 
patched with old twine and the whole 
outfit looks like it had not had a cleaning 
since he had it. There is abundant evi- 
dence clinging to his buggy top to show 
where his chickens roost at. night. The 
problem is how to get at such a farmer. 
So far we have not been able to do so, 
and I cannot see but what we shall have 
to make some change in our work to be 
able to do so. 


You can not make them believe that 
hog cholera can be communicated in any 
way. We shall have to ask the State 
Veterinarian for his help in getting at 
this class of people. This year we have 
made one step in forming organizations 
from which we hope to gain considerable 
good. That is, we have called meetings 
of each township of representative farm- 
ers. Our organization is complete, and 
we have divided each township into dis- 
tricts, each district comprising four sec- 
tions, an area of two miles square and a 
representative farmer living in each dis- 
trict represents the district and reports 
to us the delinquents. 

Where farmers fail to make proper 
disposition of animals that have died, 
fail to clean their wagons after they have 
visited stock yards, and have kicked the 
litter out of the wagon bed into the road- 
side or the stream on the way home, they 
are reported. Through these organiza- 
tions, whose ramifications extend to ev- 
ery part of the county, we hope to keep 
in close touch with conditions. When 
we receive a report that cholera has 
broken out in a herd, even though the 
owner does not report it himself, it is 
our intention to visit that farm just as 
though the owner had reported it. 


In regard to the statement I made of 
people who do not report their cases, 
in 11 per cent of such farms visited they 
refused our offer to treat their herds 
free of charge. After that we refused 
to treat well herds on account of the 
rapid spread of the disease and we were 
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not able to carry out our purpose of 
treating every well herd within two miles 
of the sick herds. We had to abandon 
that and since we have been treating only 
the diseased herds we have met with no 
refusals. I do not think we shall meet 
with any refusals during this year be- 
cause during the last part of our work 
we have had less and where they have 
not had the disease break out they have 
been compelled to dispose of their ani- 
mals before they were ready, and at a 
loss. 


I remember one case where a man re- 
fused to have his animals treated. About 
three weeks later we were called upon 
to treat the herd on the adjoining farm. 
When the inspector arrived he found 
seven shoats in the herd that did not be- 
long there. When he investigated the 
matter he found that they belonged on 
this farm where they had refused to have 
their herd treated and the owner asked 
to have them treated, saying they were 
the only ones of his herd that were able 
to walk across the field. On taking the 
temperatures five were found fit to be 
treated and those five are the only ones 
out of a herd of fifty-four head that he 
has alive. A few instances like that in a 
community will do a great deal toward 
breaking down the opposition to the 
work. 

This serum treatment is only a part of 
the work that is connected with the dem- 
onstration such as we are making. It 
is only a small part. Most of the re- 
sponsibility for our success or failure will 
rest with the farmers themselves. That 
is in regard to the sanitation and control. 
These are the factors that figure most 
prominently in a project of this kind. 
We can go in and treat a herd and we 
suspend the danger for a while to give 
the owner an opportunity to see that the 
premises are fixed up and, incidentally, 
save the man his animals, but I depend 
more upon sanitation and control than I 
do upon treatment and that is what I am 
trying to teach them. Teach them how 
it is spread and how it is gotten rid of 
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when once the infection has gotten on 
the premises. This is the work for the 
farmer and it is up to him to decide 
whether or not he is going to have chol- 
era on his premises the coming season. 
We know anyone can get rid of the in- 
fection through paper sanitary meas- 
ures. 


Another point we wish to call to the 
the attention of you gentlemen is how 
the disease is disseminated. I have here 
some data that has been collected from 
our work in the county. The owners of 
sixty herds were interviewed with a view 
of ascertaining from them how the infec- 
tion reached them. Our report depends 
upon their statements, taking into consid- 
eration the period of incubation of the 
disease. In 21 of 60 herds the infection 
was carried by owners of diseased herds 
visiting the herds in question. In 39 by 
owners coming into well herds after vis- 
iting sick. In 17 we have classed it as 
indefinite because we could not connect 
any of the statements made as of pos- 
sible importance. It may have been 
through visiting public stock yards, or 
by birds, or in various other ways, but 
we could not say positively. In 12 
instances it occurred through the pur- 
chase of new stock. In 28 instances it 
was harbored on the premises. In 14 
through exchange of work during 
threshing, etc. In 10 by buzzards. In 
11 by crows. One by a railroad. Twelve 
by streams, 

As we look over these methods by 
which the disease is carried we see how 
some of it is avoidable. We can teach 
the people how to avoid it. I think one 
thing we should do is to placard diseases 
farms. That has been done in Iowa with 
remarkable success. It does not meet 
with the opposition of swine owners. 


If notices are posted owners will think 


twice before they go in. Farmers at 
first think it is a delicate thing to tell a 
neighboring farmer that he has cholera 
on his place and he had better not call, 
but if the notice is posted it takes the 
onus off his shoulders and he will not 
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have as. many callers as he otherwise 
might. We do this for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria and no one thinks anything of 
it except that he would better not go 
into that house. 

In regard to the disease being dis- 
seminated by pigeons, I think that that 
is one of the most prolific causes. They 
will fly down, trample among the food 
and carry considerable quantities of it 
off on their feet perhaps to the food 
troughs of neighboring herds. Then 
they will engorge themselves with the in- 
fected food and flying to neighboring 
fed lots regurgitate considerable quanti- 
ties. Many farmers in Montgomery 
county have bought shotguns and have 
been killing off the pigeons. We hope 
they will continue to do so. 

Another prolific cause is through har- 
bored infection in wallow holes and straw 
stacks. During the summer the hogs will 
go to the wallow holes and trample down 
the germs so deeply that are not 
killed through the winter. In the spring 
after the hogs are turned out they stir up 
the mud and some of the attenuated 
germs are stirred up that produce the 
mild form of the disease. This mild 
form of the disease asstime a chronic 
character and the spring pigs will take 
the disease from the hog _ wallow 
holes and they will have it in a lit- 
tle more violent form, others will take a 
second infection and from that they pass 
it on through the second and third series 
of pigs and in September or October 
they are quarantined and they have a 
very virulent form of the disease and 
many farmers attribute it to:-green corn 
when it is in fact due to ‘virus being 
made more viruletit through being 
passed through these stages. 

You would be surprised at the fre- 
quency with which buzzards carry the 
infection. If we can induce the farmers 
to make proper disposition of their car- 
casses we will have little spreading from 
that cause. We are trying to induce 
them to do so. We have a method that 
is very satisfactory, which we are trying 
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to teach them to follow. First a trench 
two feet wide and eighteen inches deep 
is dug. Across that iron rods are laid 
six to ten inches apart. Cover the 
trench well with straw and light wood, 
drench lightly with coal oil and after 
the animal to be destroyed has been laid 
on the iron rods start the fire in the bot- 
tom of the trench. This will destroy it 
most effectively and the fat from the 
animal will furnish about all the addi- 
tional fuel you will need. 

Streams, of course, carry the disease 
and often the infection is unavoidable 
because it is carried for considerable 
distance. But a man has no moral or 
legal right in the world to let his herd 
run on a stream if they are infected and 
a man with a well herd who knows of a 
diseased herd above his polluting a 
stream should see that it is reported and 
stopped. 

In regard to results: In Montgom- 
ery county (according to the figures the 
clerk handed me just as I was ready to 
start for this meeting) there were 1,400 
sick and 268 exposed herds treated to 
January, 1914, or about 14,928 animals; 
5,518 by serum alone and 8,608 by the 
simultaneous method. The loss in dis- 
eased herds amounted to 10.62 and the 
loss in exposed herds to .51 of one per 
cent. The number of animals in dis- 
eased herds treated by serum alone was 
1,562 and the loss 17.4 per cent. 

I will explain that a little: You know 
we treated very small pigs with serum 
alone. Sometimes they died afterward 
from scours, or the mothers lying on 
them, etc. Then we treated with serum 
alone where the disease had broken out 
and the temperatures had run high. If 
the temperature is above the normal we 
treat with serum alone—we take a 
chance on it. We have treated with se- 
rum alone where the temperatures were 
as high as 105. That accounts for the 
high mortality in the serum-treated 
hogs. 

We treated by the simultaneous meth- 
od in diseased herds 4,961 animals but 
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among these we may have had some sul- 
acute cases, where the temperatures were 
subnormal and these we gave the virus 
and as a consequence some died. We 
expected it. 

Our abscesses mounted to .7 of one 
per cent. I find since the cold weather 
commenced the mortality has been 
higher. 

I have a report here that shows our 
loss up to November which varies a lit- 
tle bit from the loss at the present time. 
Up to November our loss in well herds 
was .53 of one per cent and in sick herds 
9.3 per cent. Now it is 10 per cent; so 
you see I attribute this increase largely 
to change in temperature. During the 
cold weather, too, we have found some 
herds where it seemed that the serum 
did not do the good it should, and in 
some the animals will go on and die re- 
gardless of the treatment. 

QO. L. Boor (Muncie): Don't 
believe that in those where the animals 
continue to die after the treatment you 
did not use enough serum? It seems to 
me I have had some cases in some herds 
about like that and I have attributed it 
to the fact that possibly we were a lit- 
tle shy on serum, although I usually 
give a good deal more than the manufac- 
turers recommend. 

Dr. Houck: Yes, I do believe that. 
But until after it has been taken you 
won't find that out. Then, again, there 
are herds that are very susceptible to 
the condition. We have other herds 
where the physical condition is not as 
good as it should be. 

If the herd is thin, or if it is badly in- 
fested with the internal or external par- 
asites, or if there is anything in that 
herd that lowers the vitality it will make 
it more susceptible to the disease. And 
you have to gauge your serum accord- 
ingly and sometimes you will miss it. 
Sometimes we lose a good many in a 
herd because we do not take into con- 
sideration the physical conditions of the 
animals as we should. ; 


you 
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Member: At what age should pigs 
be given the double treatment ? 

Dr. Houck: I should not wish to give 
it until the animal had been weaned and 
weighed from forty to fifty pounds. We 
use the serum alone for suckling pigs 
and where we give the double treatment 
to an animal weighing forty pounds we 
caution the owner that it may not con- 
tinue immune for breeding purposes. It 
will carry it over for fattening but for 
breeding purposes it would have to have 
the heavier treatment. . 

T. M. Hall (Thorntown): What 
would you do if you called at the farm 
of a negligent farmer, where his place 
was all infected, with the weather as 
cold as it is now? 

Dr. Houck: I should not give any 
virulent blood. Three weeks ago I 
was called to a farm where I had made 
a visit during the summer because he 
felt that they were infected and I had 
posted some and not found them in- 
fected. As we went into the lot the 
hogs were lying in groups around the 
straw stack and out in the grass nestled 
up together, and when they were chased 
up they walked with their tails down 
and the back arched and seemed wobbly 
in their hind quarters and presented a 
good picture of the cholera-infected hog. 
The arched appearance of the back was 
suspicious in any event. We killed two 
and found the intestines filled with 
worms that had invaded the stomach and 
gall duct. In both instances the gall 
ducts were clogged with worms and we 
had indigestion of the fatty material 
and the odor of the feces had led the 
owner to suspect cholera. 


I told the man he had no cholera and 
said that even if he had we could not 
use anything but the serum and he would 
lose the greater part of his herd. We 
could not think of using virus at that 
time. 

Another instance: We were called 
upon to treat some sows which were 
emaciated and the man who went out 
did treat them and all that were seri- 
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ously emaciated died. The serum alone 
would not have killed them, but the virus 
did. In the devitalized condition you 
should not give the virus. 

O. L. Boor: What, in your opinion, 
is the result of using the double treat- 
ment in well herds with regard to leav- 
ing the farm infected with cholera? 

Dr. Houck: Unless some of the ani- 
mals get very sick they will not transfer 
the infection to any other animals or the 
objects around them. That has been 
tried out a number of times where we 
have treated only a part of the herd and 
have left one-third of them untreated as 
checks and they did not take the diesase. 


O. L. Boor: Then this reason that a 


great many farmers give for not want- 
ing their well herds vaccinated is not 


good. The way I understand it is that 
the double vaccination does not, except 
in rare instances, inoculate the farmer’s 
premises, and he is perfectly safe in us- 
ing this method and then taking only or- 
dinary care of the animals afterward. In 
our community so many men have held 
back, and would not have their herds 
treated, because they have believed that 
with the vaccination the place would be- 
come infected. I think if, as Dr. Houck 
says, the vaccination does not infect the 
premises, it is a great step toward being 
able to carry on this preventive method. 

Dr. Houck: In regard to the serum 
treatment: I hope that in Montgomery 
county we can bring about a condition 
where it will not be necessary to use any 
sort of treatment. That is what we want 
to teach the farmers—to use such good 
sanitary measures that the disease will 
never break out, and then use the treat- 
ment only in case of necessity: when the 
disease for some reason which they did 
not foresee and could not forestall, does 
make its appearance or there is danger 
near him. We want to teach sanitation 
and disease control and treatment only 
when necessary to eradicate disease from 
any area. 


There are two reasons for that. One 
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is the expense of the treatment. The 
other is the danger. 

F. A. Bolser, (New Castle): I agree 
with that most emphatically. But I be- 
lieve that with the amount of infection 
we have at the present time that it is a 
very hard matter for us to go into any 
community and educate these people that 
they may vaccinate their hogs in the 
simultaneous treatment and allow them 
to run at will over the farm. 

I agree with you on the proposition 
that with proper sanitation there would 
not be any disease transferred to the 
well hogs, but in our efforts to educate 
the farmer along the line of sanitation 
and disease control I believe we will ar- 
rive at what we are striving for if we 
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advise them that to keep these herds well 
they will have to vaccinate and quaran- 
tine. They should have some exercise, 
but they should be kept in a lot of one 
or two acres so that if they should get 
very sick you have control of them. 
That is what we have been telling the 
farmers where we have been meeting 
them. Dr. Dorset said that they had a 
number of times placed well hogs with 
the sick ones and they had never con- 
tracted the disease, but you must remem- 
ber that they were under proper sanitary 
conditions all the time. You must re- 
alize that you can not permit the ordi- 
nary farmer that latitude because he does 
not yet know how to keep them. He 
must. take proper precautions at all 
times. 


Infectious Ophthalmia 


By THOMAS G. ATKINSON, M. D., L. R. C. P. (London) Chicago, Illinois 


N the dog, whose eye, of all an- 
imals’, most closely approximates 
the human in anatomy and function, 
the exposed part of the eye consists 
of conjunctival and corneal surface, 
with the conjunctiva in the majority. 
In horses and cattle, on the other hand, 
the cornea constitutes practically the 
entire exposed portion of the eye. Fur- 
thermore, the dog’s eyeball is subject, 
as the human eyeball is, to continual 
rotation, which insures its surface be- 
ing constantly bathed and swept by 
the secretions and lids; whereas the 
eyeballs of horses and cattle are rela- 
tively stationary and unprotected. 
While in dogs, therefore, it is quite 
possible to have a simple, uncomplicat- 
ed inflammation or infection of the con- 
junctiva, without involving the cornea 
at all, just as we have in man, in 
horses and cattle it is impossible that 
any such infection should attack the 
eye without involving both the con- 
junctiva and the cornea. Hence in 
these latter animals there is no such 
disease as conjunctivitis; but we are 


obliged to include diseases of both the 
conjunctiva and the cornea, (and not 
infrequently still deeper structures) in 
the blanket title of ophthalmia. 

In horses we meet with two types 
of ophthalmia, known respectively as 
external and Internal Ophthalmia. 

External Ophthalmia is a relatively 
mild and simple disease, which affects 
only the outer membranes of the eye, 
due to the ordinary mixed bacteria 
which are common to every mucous 
membrane, and is not communicable 
from one animal to another. Internal 
ophthalmia is a more severe disease, 
which attacks both the outer mem- 
branes and ‘the internal structures of 
the eye, due to the invasion of some 
specific germ, and is communicable. 


External Ophthalmia. 

The exciting cause of this simple 
inflammation is, in brief, anything 
which irritates the surface of the eye 
and lowers its resistance. Exposure 
to high winds and dust, blows with 
the whip, seed and chaff dropping into 
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the eyes, flies, wounds from the bridle, 
ammoniacal amanations from dirty 
stables, undue exposure to bright sun- 
light,—all these things are possible 
excitants of ophthalmia, in that they 
lower the resisting power of the mem- 
branes, which then become the prey 
of the staphylococcic, streptococcic and 
other common germs. 

Since the cornea occupies practically 
all the visible portion of the eye, the 
first objective symptoms are seen in 
the condition of the cornea. It be- 
comes cloudy and “milky,” giving the 
eve a dull appearance, in contrast to 
its usual brilliancy. But behind the 
cornea the humor in the anterior cham- 
ber can still be seen, clear and limpid. 
If the lids be pushed away with the 
fingers, the conjunctiva will be found 
to be of a reddish-brown color, due to 
congestions, which, however, is super- 
ficial and can be moved around with 
the membrane. The lids are slightly 
swollen, and there is watering of the 
eyes. In severe cases the eyeball is re- 
tracted and the haw is protruded over 
a large part of the eyeball. This, how- 
ever, is due entirely to the external 
pain, and not to retinal sensitiveness, 
since the pupil is widely dilated, in 
marked contrast to the contracted 
pupil of Internal Ophthalmia (see be- 
low). 

The important principles of treat- 
ment are (1) to attend to the animal’s 
general health, and (2) to keep the eye 
clean and aseptic; to which may be 
added the third, but relatively unim- 
portant one of astringent local medi- 
cation. 

The horse should be placed in a 
moderately lighted, comfortable stable, 
cool in summer, blanketed in winter, 
drenched if necessary and given a 
mild, laxative diet, with plenty of pure 
water to drink. He should be fed from 
a rack, neither too high nor too low, 
so as not to drop seed into his eyes 
ner to congest the head. Tight col- 
lars around the neck must be avoid- 
ed. Keep the horse from dusty roads, 


and especially from leading wagons. 
Krom the first, the eye should be 
frequently and _ plentifully irrigated 
with warm normal salt solution. This 
can be very handily done by means of 
a syringe, through the tear duct, whose 
lower end will be found just inside 
the inner angle of the nostril. In this 
way, the patency of the duct will also 
be preserved. A little fifteen per cent 
argyrol may be instilled into the low- 
er fornix of the eye twice a day; but, 
as the horse’s eye does not rotate to 
any extent, it will be necessary to em- 
ploy some means to get medication in 
constant contact with the cornea. This 
is to be accomplished by soaking a cloth 
in a solution of zinc sulphate, gr. to the 
quart of water, and hanging it to the 
headstall of the bridle. Lead solu- 
tions must never be used for eye ap- 
plications, as they cause ineradicable 
opacities of the corneal substance. 
These simple measures will usually 
suffice to clear up an external ophthal- 
mia in an otherwise healthy animal. 


Internal Ophthalmia. 


This is a much more serious dis- 
ease, due to the invasion of a special 
organism, and is therefore always ac- 
quired, either by association with an 
infected animal or by contact with 
some form of carrier The organism 
concerned is usually the equisepticus, 
aided and abetted by the pus-making 
germs; but there is no doubt that oth- 
er specific germs are sometimes the 
offenders. As with any other specific 
infection, of course, there is often an 
exciting cause which lowers resistance, 
as severe blows, exposure to cold and 
wet (especially when sweating), 
wounds of the cornea, dentition and 
certain systemic diseases like rheuma- 
tism, influenza, distemper, etc. It af- 
fects, not only the external eye, but 
the inner structures, such as the iris, 
lens, chorioid, etc. 

The early symptoms are similar to 
those of external ophthalmia, only 
much more violent. Internal ophthal- 
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mia may destroy an eye within a few 
days. There is at first great watering 
of the eyes, the tear-duct being fre- 
quently dammed up and the tears 
streaming down the face. The cornea, 
at first cloudy and milky, rapidly be- 
comes steamy, and finally opaque. 
The humor in the anterior chamber, 
when it is visible, is seen to be turbid 
and full of flocculent deposits. The 
iris is lustreless, dirty and ragged, and 
the pupil often irregular and immov- 
able because of adhesions to the lens. 

There is intense pain and sensitive- 
ness to light, so that the animal keeps 
its eyes closed, and when we force 
them open the pupil is seen to be nar 
rowly contracted. To this, however, 
there are two exceptions: one is when 
the adhesions of the iris prevent pupil- 
lary movement, the other is when, in 
the later stage of the disease, the op- 
tic nerve becomes (as it occasionally 
does) paralized and insensitive. In the 
latter case the pupil is widely dilated, 
and a feinted blow at that side of the 
head brings forth no effort to evade 
it. 

Suppuration soon supervenes, and 
the pus either collects in the lower 
part of the anterior chamber, where 
it may be seen on throwing a bright 
light on the cornea, or else burrows its 
way through the cornea, letting out 
the aqueous humor with it. 

Treatment should be prompt and 
vigorous. All the hygienic precautions 
recommended in simple ophthalmia 
should be even more rigorously en- 
forced here. The horse should be 
treated as a sick animal, as indeed he 
A good sharp cathartic should be 
administered at the outset, and the 
diet throughout be light and laxative, 
with plenty of water. Especial care 
must be taken to protect from chill- 
ing. 

The eye should be put at once under 
a one percent solution of atropine, to 
set the ciliary at rest and to keep the 
iris out of trouble, if possible. It 
should then be plentifully irrigated 


is. 
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with a 1-5000 solution of bichloride of 
mercury, or a similar strength solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate, and, 
with the animal lying down, a one per 
cent solution of silver nitrate should 
be instilled so as to come in contact 
with the entire surface of the eye, al- 
lowed to remain there for a few mo- 
ments, and the excess then washed 
away with normal salt solution. This 
is to be repeated twice daily, in the 
meantime frequently irrigating with 
the bichloride solution through the 
tear-ducts and directly. A bandage 
is advisable, but not always necessary, 
as the animal usually keeps his eyes 
tightly closed. 

If, within forty-eight hours, the eye 
is not improved, substitute for the sil- 
ver nitrate a saturated solution of 
methylene blue, instilling it in the 
same way as the silver salt, and wash- 
ing away the excess. This will, of 
course, color the membranes, but the 
color will wear out after the treatment 
is discontinued, and it often saves an 
otherwise intractable case. It is an 
excellent germicide, and is absolutely 
harmless to the membranes of the eye. 

If, in spite of treatment, suppura- 
tion occurs (as it usually does), there 
is nothing left to do except to let the 
pus out by means of a corneal paracen- 
tesis. This should be done with the 
horse confined on his back, an incision 
being made in the upper part of the 
cornea with a fine-bladed knife and 
the pus allowed to flow out, with the 
aqueous humor, and the chamber 
flushed out with warm normal salt 
solution or 1-5000 bichloride. The an- 
imal should then resume the standing 
posture, and have a cold compress ap- 
plied to the eye for a few minutes, to 
excite the secretion of fresh humor. 
The pus should not be allow to burrow 
its own way out, if we can prevent it, 
as this makes an irreparable wound in 
the cornea. 

As soon as healing is well on the way, 
but not before, install into the eye, all 
around under the lids, a one per cent 
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yellow oxide of mercury ointment. 
Atropine should be maintained until 
recovery is perfect. 

The owner of the horse should be 
advised, as soon as a diagnosis is made, 
that internal ophthalmia almost always 
leaves behind it ocular defects, scars, 
corneal opacities, and often incipient 
cataracts. 

Contagious Ophthalmia (“Pinkeye”) 

This highly contagious disease, which 
affects cattle, is essentially the same 
type of disease as internal ophthalmia 
in the horse, but, happily, not nearly so 
severe. It is a specific infection, of 
which the dominant germ has not yet 
been isolated, and is, of course, acquired 
from contact with infected sources. It 
often attacks herds of cattle, being 
brought in by some newly arrived beast 
that is already infected. 

The symptoms are substantially those 
of ordinary ophthalmia. There is ex- 
cessive secretion of tears. Often one of 
the first signs which leads one, at a dis- 
tance to suspect the infection of a herd, 
is the appearance upon the white beasts 
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of two dirty lines down the sides of 
their faces, where the tears have 
trickled. The cornea becomes dull and 
cloudy. The lids are swollen and ten- 
der. Later, the discharges of the eye 
become purulent, and the cornea is quite 
likely to suffer damage to its substance. 

As soon as any members of a herd are 
seen to be suffering from the disease, 
the entire herd should be removed to 
another pasture, every animal given a 
good cathartic, and put upon a light lax- 
ative diet for the sake of precaution. A 
still further precaution consists in the 
thorough irrigation of every animal’s 
eyes with 1-5000 solution of bichleride 
of mercury or of potassium perman- 
ganate. 

The infected animals should be iso- 
lated in a cool, clean, dark barn, and 
treated in the same manner as was 
recommended for horses with internal 
ophthalmia. Fortunately, the interior 
of the eye is rarely affected, so that it 
is seldom necessary to employ any sur- 
gical measures such as are called for in 
that disease. 
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By HIMSELF 


Vv 

HEN I made up my mind to 

return to my home in Mil- 
waukee it was with no intention of 
doing anything in particular. I was 
floundering, mentally, like a fish in a 
net. I was full of energy and full of 
ambition, but I apparently could not 
become anchored. 
While I was the 


in government 


service I saw many chances for mak-° 


ing my fortune, by the investment of 
a few hundred dollars, but I could 
never assemble the few hundred dol- 
lars. One of the opportunities which 
I saw at that time has recently come 
to the fore and when I read the no- 
tice of it in the papers a few months 
ago, I almost got the wander-lust 


again. The notice in the paper re- 
ferred to the fact that the waters in 
the springs at Fort Stockton, Texas, 
are heavily charged with radium; and 
of course, you know what that means 
for Fort Stockton. 

Fort Stockton was one of the towns 
to which I made a number of trips 
while in the service and I could see a 
great future for it as a health resort. 
While I knew nothing about the ra- 
dium in the water, everything else 
was ideal for the purpose, and I en- 
deavored on several occasions to in- 
terest certain parties in the project, 
but never successfully. 

At other places in west Texas I saw 
towns spring up from a few tents to 
a thousand inhabitants in a few 
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months’ time. Many of these towns 
are now hustling, solid places and the 
best for them is yet to come. All 
these things and many more were con- 
stantly almost within my grasp. In 
many instances a few hundred dollars 
properly placed would have made a 
snug fortune for me. 

These, and many other thoughts 
began to circulate around in my think 
machine when I landed in Milwaukee. 
Everything seemed small and narrow 
now at home. In Texas everything 
was done on a large scale and I saw 
more money floating around in a few 
months in Texas than I ever saw in 
a year in Milwaukee. 

Probably the reason for this was, 
nearly everybody else there did as I 
did—spent what they got as fast as 
they could lay hands on it. Never- 
theless, the money works there; they 
don’t let it rest much there. They 
keep it busy passing from pocket to 
pocket and I didn’t stop to analyze the 
situation. 

The first time I went to Texas the 
penny was seen there only in the post- 
offices. Merchants had no use for 
them. Prices were all even money, 
nickels or dimes. When I got back 
to Milwaukee, a real town full of Ger- 
man, penny-saving people, I became 
more than ever impressed with the 
bigness of Texas, and all things 
Texan. I looked around for a few 
weeks and once more got on board 
the cars for Houston, having once 
again borrowed money for a start. 
This time I had outlined a plan of 
progress and I made up my mind to 
gather in some of that floating money 
and -hang on to it. 

How successful I was in this re- 
solve will be seen in the following 
pages. 

VI 

On leaving Milwaukee this time my 
plans were to return to Houston and 
remain there until such a time as I 
would have an opportunity to find an 
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opening for a good practice. Hous- 
ton, itself, was a fairly good location 
at that time. It was.a city of about 
sixty thousand with a grand country 
surrounding it, and there were only 
three veterinarians there, meaning, 
of course, graduates. Of empirics 
there were a number, but these never 
caused me much concern. Any grad- 
uate of ability need have no fear of 
the best non-graduate that ever put a 
blister on an abscess. Where the em- 
piric usually has the advantage over 
the young graduate is in the art of 
handling people. Most of them are 
past masters at this and the young 
practitioner as a rule does not give 
this part of the business much atten- 
tion. He relies too much on his ac- 
tual professional ability. As far as 
“delivering the goods” is concerned, I 
say again, no non-graduate, be he ever 
so good, can stand with a graduate of 
average worth. I have “bucked” as 
many different empirics, some of the 
best of them included, as any gradu- 
ate in the country and I never yet 
found it difficult to make them lay 
down. But more of the details later. 
I proceeded to Houston once more, 
arriving there this time in the early 
part of February. My friend, the 
State Veterinarian, still held office, 
and for the first few weeks I spent 
the greater part of my time with him, 
earning a few dollars now and then, 
helping out in odd cases and making 
a long distance call now and then. At 
that time it was nothing unusual to 
receive a call from points fifty to a 
hundred miles away. Graduate veter- 
inarians were few and far between in 
Texas in those days and one who es- 
tablished a practice and gained any 
kind of good reputation could always 
get more of these long distance calls 
than he could handle. For these trips 
it was customary to make a charge 
of twenty-five dollars per day with 
expenses. 
When a few weeks had gone by in 
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this manner I opened up an office in 
the down town section on Franklin 
Street and hung out my own sign. 
The State Veterinarian gave me all 
. the assistance he could in the begin- 
ning and I began to do quite a bit of 
work. In this regard he, the State 
Veterinarian, stands in a class of vet- 
erinary practitioners which is not 
very large. He did everything in his 
power to make it easy for me to work 
up a practice, and that in his own ter- 
ritory, within a few blocks of his own 
office. With very few exceptions the 
other graduate veterinarians with 
whom I have come in contact always 
attempted in every possible manner 
to discourage new beginners. In one 
instance physical violence was threat- 
ened if I should have the courage to 
compete with a certain practitioner. 
This was not quite as bad as an in- 
stance, which I shall relate later, in 
which two quacks brought competi- 
tion in their town down to an affair 
of sawed-off shotguns; but, consider- 
ing that both parties were presumed 
to be professional gentlemen, it was 
bad enough. 

One of the ways in which the State 
Veterinarian helped me was in turn- 
ing over to me some of the long dis- 
tance calls which he could not find the 
time to attend. Such calls as these, 
fifty to a hundred miles from the of- 
fice, are the kind that demonstrate the 
real worth of the veterinarian. In 
such instances he must do to the best 
of his ability in a few hours’ time, 
what he would do at home in the 
course of a few days or a week. He 
must put things in a “nut shell” and 
his treatment must hit the spot. Also, 
he must be able to see ahead and pre- 
pare the owner for the handling of 
possible complications or unexpected 
developments. The man who can 


make good on these long distance jobs 
will be a winner anywhere and it is 
good training for young fellows. 

In a few years I did so much of this 
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long distance work that it left its 
mark on me. By this I mean that I 
got the habit of handling my practice 
at home in the same manner. To this 
day I find myself making this mistake 
in my practice every little while; a 
mistake from a financial standpoint. I 
have treated many cases of pneumonia 
and other long, drawn-out cases, at 
home, making not more than two calls 
and frequently only one and while I 
usually get a proportionate fee, just 
the same, the client thinks you are 
earning your money if you call 
oftener, and it is probably better to 
call oftener in a home practice. Many 
little things can be done for the pa- 
tient under the veterinarian’s sugges- 
tion which will hasten the recovery 
and often times he can prevent com- 
plications by seeing his patient fre- 
quently. 

Very soon after I started in prac- 
tice on Franklin Street I was given 
a contract for the veterinary attend- 
ance on two hundred head of mules, 
which were being used in grading the 
right of way for a new railroad, east 
of Houston, running through the low 
lands, sometimes at sea level. The 
main camp of this outfit was near Lib- 
erty, Texas, about sixty miles from 
Houston, and according to my con- 
tract I was to make two trips to this 
camp each week. For this I was to 
get fifty dollars per month for my 
services, medicine and other essentials 
to be paid extra. When I had held 
the contract for about two weeks a 
mule died suddenly and I was sum- 
moned post-haste. History and ap- 
pearance, without autopsy, pointed 
quite plainly to anthrax, and as we 
were in a country where anthrax was 
common, I procured enough vaccine 
for the entire bunch and vaccinated 
every one of them. Not another mule 
died. It may not have been anthrax, 
although I was quite familiar with 
anthrax then, having seen much of it 

(Continued on page 836) 














Contribution to the Shoat Typhoid (Ferkel 
Typhus) Problem“ 


By H. WEIDLICH 


(Continued from October issue) 


IG 363 died on Aug. 15. Com- 

plete emaciation, pale yellow col- 
ored skin, rough hair coat. Both mid- 
dle lobes of lungs are greyish red and 
solidified through inflammation. The 
lymph glands of the body are slightly 
swollen and moist and the vessels en- 
gorged. The fundus of the stomach 
contains a circular diptheritic patch the 
size of a two mark piece. The mucous 
membrane is swollen and the folds 
very pronounced. The mesenteric 
lymph glands are somewhat enlarged, 
and on section have a moist appear- 
ance and some glands when cut show 
pin sized yellow caseated areas. In 
the mucous membrane of the appendix 
and colon there are faint red areas 
with circumscribed, and in some cases 
flat, diptheritic foci. The circum- 
scribed bean to mark sized foci seem 
to be surrounded by mucous mem- 
branous walls and which apparently 
overtop the granular, cheesy foci. In 
the colon and large intestine the foci 
are in the first stages of healing and 
can be easily recognized by the char- 
acteristic wall-like borders, which are 
still present. The spleen, liver and kid- 
neys show nothing characteristic. From 
the lungs, however, the Voldagsen bacil- 
lus was isolated on Drigalski-Conradi 
plates. 

Shoat No. 360 died on August 16th. 
The animal is totally emaciated, has 
a pale skin, healthy lungs, and moist 
bronchial glands (on section). The 
lymphatic glands of the body are 
somewhat enlarged. Mucous mem- 
brane of stomach is swollen and the 
German by 
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fundus much reddened by inflamma- 
tion. The mesenteric lymph glands 
are swollen, and when cut some show 


yellow softened areas. 


In the appendix and rectum charac- 
teristic diphtheritic changes such as 
were observed in shoat No. 363, are 
present, but only a smaller number. 
The mucous membrane is moist and 
swollen but a visible inflammation is 
not noticeable. There are, however, 
present many cicatrized ulcerous areas. 
The Voldagsen bacillus was isolated in 
large numbers from the mesenteric 
glands. 

Shoat No. 361 died on Sept. 18th. 
Emaciated to a skeleton and has a 
rough hair coat. The extremities 
show a few eczematous areas the size 
of a pea to a bean. On the apices and 
middle lobes of the lungs there are sev- 
eral dark red areas having a solid con- 
sistency. The bronchial glands are 
swollen (marrowy). In the fundus of 
the stomach slight inflammatory red 
areas are present. The lymph glands 
of the body and mesentery are some- 
what enlarged and when cut have a 
moist appearance. The mucous mem- 
brane of the cecum and colon are slate 
gray in color and contain a few walled 
in diphtheritic areas. Many cicatrices 
are present. Bacteriological diagnosis: 
Voldagsen bacilli. 

Pig No. 362 died on September 22. 
This pig was also markedly emaciated 
but the lungs were sound. The fundus 
of the stomach is slightly reddened and 
contains one very small pin head sized 
diphtheritic focus. The mucous mem- 
branes of the large intestine and appen- 
dix are pale, swollen and contains sev- 
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eral circumscribed (pfennig to mark 
sized) diphtheritic spots, surrounded by a 
smooth membranous wall. In some 
cases the ulcers are confluent. The mesen- 
teric lymph glands when cut are moist. 
The B. Voldagsen was isolated without 
any trouble from the latter. 

Shoat No. 366 died on October 2nd. 
In a bad state of nutrition, and pinhead 
to pea sized erosions are present on the 
extremities. The fore and middle lobes 
of the lung are infiltrated (cellular) and 
inflamed, show a solid consistency and 
a yellow red color. The bronchial glands 
are slightly swollen. In the intestine 
there are only numerous slightly walled 
in cicatrices:—vestiges of diphtheritic 
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sized decomposition areas. Bacteriolog- 
ical diagnosis: Voldagsen bacilli pres- 
ent. 

The Voldagsen strains obtained from 
the cadavers have the same morpholog- 
ical and cultural characteristics as the 
strain L. 13 used for the infection. 

Second Series of Voldagsen Tests. 

While the tests of series I were still 
in progress a second set of experiments 
among similar lines were begun. These 
were made with 5-week-old shoats and 
the results obtained were to serve as a 
control of the findings in the first series 
To the second set of tests, however, a 
12-week-old healthy pig from the same 
herd was added for the purpose of de- 


Table III. 


Age in weeks at 
No. of beginning of 
shoat experiment 
378 5 


Order of 
experiments 
On July 30 1/10 
agar culture of 
L13 by mouth to 

each animal. 
379 
380 Untreated animals 
added to group 
on July 30. 


Untreated animal 
introduced on 
August 8. 


ulcers. In the slightly enlarged mesen- 
teric areas pin sized decomposition areas 
are present. The B. J’oldagsen was 
isolated from the lung and mesenteric 
lymph nodes. 

Shoat No. 367 died on October 10th. 
This animal also profoundly emaciated. 
It has erosions on the extremities and 
head, especially in the neighborhood of 
the frontal bone. 

The mucous membranes of the cecum 
and large intestine are swollen, pale yel- 
low, moist and shows many slightly 
walled in cicatrices of ulcers. The mes- 
enteric glands are slightly enlarged 
which when cut show a few pin point 


Weight 
on day 
of death 
in grams 
4160 


Bacteriological 
diagnosis 
Voldagsen 


Died on 
Sept. 8 


Voldagsen 
Voldagsen 


4450 
15300 


Voldagsen 

In excellent 
state of 
health on 


Nov. 3. 


Sept. 18 
Alive 


termining whether Pfeilers assumption 
that older pigs are not so readily and 
regularly infected as younger ones—is 
Pfeiler believes that the nega- 
tive results obtained in this connection 


correct. 


by Haendel and Gildemeister were due 
to the use of pigs which were too old. 
The order of the experiments is seen in 
table ITI. 

The section protocols follow. 

Shoat No. 379 died on August 23. The 
cadaver is strongly emaciated and on the 
extremities and back numerous pea to 
bean sized eczemas are present. The 
lungs are sound, but the bronchial glands 


are slightly enlarged. The corporeal 
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lymph glands are somewhat swollen and 
much moistened throughout. Hem- 
orrhages in the serous membranes and 
kidney cortex are absent as usual. The 
mucous membrane of the stomach is 
swollen and the fundus region is slightly 
reddened through inflammation. The 
mucous membranes of the cecum and 
colon are slightly reddened and some 
bean to pfennig sized foci surrounded 
by overtowering smooth mucous mem- 
branous walls are present. In addition 
to the circumscribed diphtheritic areas 
present in the colon some extended flat 
diphtheritic heaps are present. The mes- 
enteric lymph glands are swollen (mar- 
rowy). The Bacillus Voldagsen was iso- 
lated with from the mesenteric 
lymph glands. 

Shoat No. 378 died on September 8th. 
In a very poor state of nutrition, but the 
lungs are sound. The mucous jmem- 
brane of the stomach is swollen and the 
fundus is reddened by inflammation and 
covered by a vitreous mucous. The 
mesenteric glands are swollen (mar- 
trowy). The colon and upper portion of 
the large intestine contain many of the 
characteristic walled-in diphtheritic foci 
part of which are cicatrized. In places 
the intestine is somewhat reddened with 
a gray-green background. Bacteriolog- 
ical diagnosis: From the messenteric 
lymph glands the Bacillus Voldagsen 
was isolated on blue plates. 

Shoat No. died on September 
18th. Completely emaciated. The fore 
and middle lobes of the lungs contain a 
few inflamed thickened areas having a 
compact consistency and a dark red 
color. The bronchial glands are slightly 
enlarged. The gastric mucous mem- 
brane is in folds and swollen. The fun- 
dus area is reddened and contains a few 
hemp seed sized areas in a state of de- 
composition. In the cecum and large 
intestine numerous healed—or in the 
process of healing—walled-in diphtheritic 
areas are present. The mucous mem- 
brane of the intestine which is in folds 
has a pale appearance. The mesenteric 
lymph glands are slightly swollen. The 


ease 
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Bacillus Voldagsen was isolated from 
the lungs and mesenteric glands. 

Shoat No. 380 died on October 17th. 
As in the others, complete emaciation. 
Erosions on the head and extremities. 
In the apices of the lungs, a few red 
hepatised inflammatory foci are noted. 
Bronchial glands swollen (marrowy). 
The mesenteric glands are somewhat 
(medium) enlarged, and on section are 
moist. The gastric mucosa is in folds 
and swollen. The cecum and large in- 
testine contain a few walled-in diphtheri- 
tic areas, and numerous cicatrices from 
ulcers. The B. Voldagsen was isolated 
from the lungs and mesenteric glands. 
It must also at this point be remarked 
that the strains of B. Voldagsen isolated 
from the shoat cadavers are morpholog- 
ically and culturally like the strain used 
for the infection. 

It is obvious from the results obtained 
in both series of experiments that un- 
treated pigs when exposed to the infec- 
tion die just as quick—or in some cases, 
sooner—as the shoats which were infect- 
ed directly by feeding a culture of the 
Bacillus Voldagsen. The infection oc- 
curred so prompt and certain as though 
hog cholera were present, and none of 
the experimental shoats escaped the dis- 
ease. We cannot, therefore, evade the 
fact that the Bacillus Voldagsen possess- 
es greater infectiousness and pathogeni- 
city than virulent Suipestifer strains. 
With the latter Uhlenhuth (7) found it 
difficult to infect very young animals 
spontaneously. 

There is no doubt that here in one test 
it was very easy to transfer the disease 
from animal to animal. The mortality 
figure according to the experimental re- 
sults was 100 per cent. In shoat typhoid 
herds this figure will probably be less 
because much depends upon the local 
conditions. We can certainly take as an 
infection figure 50 per cent and as the 
mortality figure 60-70 per cent of this :— 
this is in line with our experience up to 
this time. 

From what has been said it is appar- 

(Continued on page 837) 
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November “Expirations” Take Notice 


subscription has expired will let us kave 
their renewal promptly that we may 


HE subscriptions of several hun- 

dred subscribers expire with each 
issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE. Ordi- 
narily this occasions but little confusion 
in this office, but with the December is- 
sue it is different. Because so many 
subscribers have elected to begin their 
subscriptions with the first of the year, 
several thousand subscriptions expire 
with the December issue, and it is no 
small task to take care of the thousands 
of changes in our records and in our 
mailing list during that month. There- 
fore, we urge, with all the earnestness 


of which we are capable, that those re- 
ceiving notice in this issue that their 





EK have often invited readers to 

use our columns in asking 
questions concerning the problems oc- 
curring in their practice, and we have 
urged readers to reply to or discuss such 
questions as have been asked. But we 
believe that the stipulation that inquir- 
ers give their name and address and 





Veterinary Questions and Answers 


make the necessary changes in our 
mailing list and on our records, and 
have the matter out of the way before 
the rush that is certain to come next 
month. 

It will mean little or no 
nience to you to be prompt in this mat- 
ter, and it will help us immensely. Will 
not those whose subscriptions expire 
with the November issue attend to this 
- open this issue and find 


inconve- 


as soon as they 
the expiration tiotice pasted on this 


page? 


those replying do the same has pre- 
vented this department from accom- 
plishing the good that it otherwise 
might, 

Beginning soon, perhaps in the next 
issue, we shall start a Question Box to 
which all are invited to send their ques- 
tions without giving their names and 
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the answers will be given in the same 
Way, except where those answering au- 
thorize the usé of their names. Let us 
have some good questions. right away 
with which to begin this Question Box, 
and perhaps in the next issue this de- 
partment will bring you something of 
benefit, for it is almost always true that 
a problem that is bothering one is 
troubling many others also. 





FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 
AGAIN WITH US 
Ro" and mouth disease has again 

made its appearance in the United 
States. The infection seems to have 
started about Niles, Michigan, and 
when discovered had spread into north- 
ern Indiana. The Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the live stock 
sanitary authorities of Michigan and 
Indiana have the matter well under 
control and there is every prospect of a 
speedy eradication of the disease. Dr. 
J. R. Mohler, assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, has the 
matter in charge. He is assisted in the 
laboratory by Doctors Eichhorn, of 
Washington, and Day, of Chicago, and 
in the field by fifty veterinary inspectors, 
half of whom are from the Chicago stock 
yards and packing houses. 

Mr. Holliday, of the Michigan Live 
Stock Commission, and Dr. G. W. Dun- 
phy, State Veterinarian of Michigan, 
are devoting their whole time and every 
resouce of the state of Michigan to the 
eradication of this disease. 

Foot and Mouth Disease appeared in 
this country in Massachusetts in 1902, 
and in Michigan, New York and Penn- 
sylvania in 1909. One-hundred-sixty- 
eight farms are already quarantined in 
this the third appearance of this epizootic. 

The source of the infection is not 
definitely known as yet. It is unoffi- 
cially stated that it may have come from 
hides imported by a belt factory in 
Niles, Michigan. Both in 1902 and in 
1909 the infection was brought to this 
country in cow-pox virus imported from 
Europe, 
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ACTIVITIES OF VETERINAR- 
IANS IN THE PRESENT 
EUROPEAN WAR 


It has been suggested that, because 
of the great interest in the war now in 
progress in Europe, the chronological 
narrative of experiences of the Ameri- 
can veterinarians, who toured Europe 
in connection with the attendance at 
the Tenth International Veterinary 
Congress last summer, be interrupted to 
deal with some of their experiences oc- 
casioned by the sudden outbreak of the 
war, and to make some mention of the 
part which veterinarians have in the 
formation of the army and its mainten- 
ance on a war footing in the countries 
now at war. 

As mentioned in an earlier article, we 
saw men in soldier uniform in all the 
cities and villages of France without 
understanding that the army was being 
mobilized by the war department in 
preparation for the outbreak of hostili- 
ties soon to follow, without any pub- 
lic proclamation and without the 
knowledge of the citizens of the coun- 
try, least of all of the tourists therein. 

When the party of American Vet- 
erinarians reached Belgium this con- 
dition of preparedness for war was even 
more apparent than in France, and yet 
the thousands of tourists in Belgium 
at that time were visually enjoying 
themselves, all unconscious of the im- 
pending conflict that menaced their 
comfort, and even their safety, and the 
very existence of the country they 
were visiting. 

In Belgium, certainly the most pro- 
ductive country in the temperate zone, 
we saw fields of ripe and even falling 
grain unharvested, and idle men by the 
hundreds in soldier uniforms walking 
the streets. The Belgian soldier is not 
an inspiring sight. In appearance he 
suffers much when compared with 
American soldiers in army uniform. 
He is bronzed, is unmistakably from 
the soil, and presents a somewhat un- 
couth appearance indicative of the lack 








of polish that comes from much asso- 
ciation with others. He is almost al- 
ways markedly stoop-shouldered and 
lacking in that carriage, which in 
America we speak of as military bear- 
ing. Nor does his uniform fit him like 
the uniform of an Ameri- 
can soldier. But—how he 
can and does fight! The 
deeds of the Belgian army, 
during the week _ fol- 
lowing our stay in Bel- 
gium, constitute a never- 
to-be-forgotten record of 
the heroism and even fa- 
natic bravery of the Bel- 
gian troops. 

Our party visited Ant- 
werp and the Zoological 
Gardens at that place. Al- 
though the Zoo in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, may con- 
tain more individual ani- 
mals, and the Bronx Zoo 
in New York probably 
contains a greater variety of animals, | 
think our party were agreed that the Ant- 
werp Zoo was in some respects superior 
to either and probably to all others in the 
world. Here the animals were confined 
under conditions more nearly approxi- 
mating those found in nature, than 
we had seen them elsewhere, or 
than we supposed it was possible to 
maintain artificially. The buildings in 
the Zoo were better than those we had 
seen elsewhere; the whole exhibit was 
educational in the highest degree, not 
only as an exhibit of rare specimens 
of faunal life, but also as illustrating con- 
ditions under which these animals live, 
teaching the story of their struggle for 
existence, the basic life story of both 
animals and plants in a state of na- 
ture. 

Four days after we left 
the German Army entered 


Antwerp 
3elgium 


and in ten weeks they were bombard- 
ing the outer fortresses of this city. 
At the beginning of the siege, the pa- 
pers reported, that all the animals in 
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Camels in the Antwerp Zoo. 
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the Zoo were destroyed to conserve 
the food supply; for Antwerp, be it 
known, was the most strongly fortified 
city in the world, and it was confident- 
ly expected that it would be able to 
hold out against the German army for 





The one on the bridge is Mrs. D. M. 


a year. As every reader knows, the 
German siege guns razed the fortresses 
and the German army entered the city 
in just eleven days after the siege be- 
gan. Perhaps had the Belgians fore- 
seen the speedy fall of the city the 
animals in the Zoo might not have 
been destroyed. 

No description, however brief, of 
Antwerp is permissible without some 
mention of its famous cathedral— 
Notre Dame _ Cathédrale d’ Ayers. 
This magnificent structure was com- 
menced in 1375, one-hundred-seven- 
teen years before Columbus discovered 
America, and completed in 1635, hav- 
ing been 260 years in building It com- 
prises six parallel rows of arches; the 
Notre Dame cathedral in Paris con- 
tains only five rows of arches; no other 
building in the world contains six. 
The Antwerp cathedral is 150 yards 
long and 150 yards high. The wonder- 
ful chimes of this cathedral are pro- 
duced by eighteen bells, whose total 
weight is just eighteen tons, or an 
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average of 2,000 pounds for each bell. 
The bells are now operated by me- 
chanical power, but formerly it required 
17 men to operate them. Our party 
heard these famous chimes one still Sun- 
day evening, from the water front, half a 
mile away. To say they were beauti- 
ful but lamely expresses it. 

Notwithstanding the grand old cathe- 
dral has suffered somewhat during the 
political upheavals and wars, through 
which it has passed during half a thou- 
sand years (it was used as stable for 
army horses in 1796), much of the orig- 
inal stained glass yet remains in its win- 
dows. This stained glass dates prior 
to the 15th century, during which the 
art of making it was lost. The colored 
glass used to replace occasional broken 
panes, though as fine as can be made 
at this time, suffers much from a com- 
parison with the original glass, 

The world-famous artist, Peter Paul 
Rubens, was a native of Antwerp and 
it is in this cathedral that his  well- 
known masterpiece, “The Descent from 
the Cross,” and his second best paint- 
ing, “The Ascension,” hang. The mas- 
ter and six of his students painted the 
latter in sixteen days. For this work 
Rubens received $40.00 per day ; a very 
large salary at that time. Rubens, in- 
ferior to this, have since sold for 
$30,000. The cathedral contains a num- 
ber of other famous paintings, among 
them “The Head of Christ,” by Leo da 
Vinci. This painting is on marble and 
artists from all countries have come 
here to copy its expression. Copies of 
this painting by da Vinci, the two Rubens 
mentioned and “L’Elévation de Croix,” 
also by Rubens, are to be seen in all gal- 
leries, in hundreds of thousands of homes 
in this and other countries and on mil- 
lions of post cards. 


Our party was as much interested in 
the wood carving in this cathedral as 


in its famous paintings. The pulpit, 
the altars, a large number of figures 
and thirty pews in which the nobility 
of Antwerp sit during services are of 
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Flemish oak, hand carved. What it cost 
in toil and treasure to carve the prin- 
cipal altar I have no idea, but the 
thirty pews, while more elaborate than 
any other wood carving we had ever 
seen, were but simple in comparison 
with this altar, and yet these pews re- 
quired the entire time of one man for 
twenty-nine years. These pews were 
completed only three years ago and 
the maker is still living or was three 
months ago. 

The German army intentionally 
spared this cathedral when shelling 
Antwerp and it is reported to have 
been but slightly damaged during the siege 
and capture of the city, although the 
shells from the German siege guns 
rained upon the Place Verte facing it. 

Our party arrived in Antwerp at the 
Grand Terminal Station and stayed at 
the Grand Terminal Hotel, just across 
the street from the station. It was re- 
ported that this station was somewhat 
damaged and the hotel partly demol- 
ished by a bomb on one of the earliest 
night raids which the Zeppelins made 
into Belgium. 

From Antwerp we went to Utrecht, 
arriving in Holland four days before 
the fateful July 31st on which the or- 
der, to mobilize the army, was issued. 
After spending two days in Utrecht, 
making the acquaintance of many 
members of the faculty of the Utrecht 
Veterinary College, and visiting every 
part of this great institution of veter- 
inary training, to a description of which 
an entire article will be devoted later, 
we went on to Amsterdam and to The 
Hague and, of course, as all tourists 
do, at the latter place, went immedi- 
ately to see the Peace Palace .erected 
by Andrew Carnegie and dedicated to 
world peace. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, as we entered this magnificent 
palace we paused on the steps to watch 
a procession of Dutch artillery pass. 
The Dutch field guns were larger a 
great deal than the ones we had seen 
in Belgium, and unlike the small Bel- 
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gium guns, which are shown in the 
“Movies” as being pulled by dogs, the 
Dutch artillery was drawn by great 
horses averaging, in weight, almost a 
ton each. 


All about the streets of The Hague 
we saw processions of soldiers. This 
was the first time that we had seen 
soldiers marching together under the 
direction of officers. In France the 
soldiers were conducting themselves as 
individuals, and we seldom saw more 
than two or three together. In Belgium 
they were in little groups of two and 
threes and tens and twenties, but were 
never marching in any regular order. 
We remarked upon the fact that no 
two seemed to be keeping step. In 
Holland, however, they were parading 
the streets under the command of offi- 
cers, conducting themselves as soldiers 
in America might do under similar cir- 
cumstances. It was on the afternoon 
of the day we spent at The Hague that 
it became certain that France and Ger- 
many would engage in war. On that 
afternoon, July 31st, a notice was posted 
in all the hotels and in other public 
places ordering a mobilization of the 
troops of Holland, and in the railroad 
stations there was posted notices to the 
effect that no civilians would be carried 
on the trains after that day until the 
mobilizaion of the army was complete. 

We were content to stay in The 
Hague for a time and not at all exer- 
cised over the prospects of war. We 
went gaily out to the bathing beach at 
Scheviningen, one of the most noted in 
all Europe and located only a few miles 
from The Hague, returning to the rail- 
road station barely in time to catch the 
last train for Rotterdam. Our director, 
Doctor Eichhorn, insisted that it was 
the part of wisdom for us to get near 
the coast and make all preparations for 
a quick “get-away” should Holland be- 
come involved in the war, as it ap- 
peared that it might. The Hollanders 
were much perturbed over the pros- 
pect of war, but we looked upon it even 
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then as at most but a remote possibility 
delightfully unconcerned 
about it. Hadn’t we been through a 
war, the Spanish-American war? It 
was bad for the soldiers engaged, but 
war was their business and it affected 
no one else except to increase taxes. 


and were 


At Rotterdam the next day we began 
to experience the first of many incon- 
veniences that were ours to endure be- 
cause of this calamitous, this wholly 
unnecessary, this insane war; this war 
that the people of no country engaged 
in it wanted, or would have tolerated 
had they the management of their own 
governmental affairs. This war which 
the governments of all of the coun- 
tries involved protested they were 
doing all in their power to avoid, at the 
very time they were exerting them- 
selves to the limit to make it possible 
in its present unheard of extent and 
destructiveness. 

Our conductor had a letter of intro- 
duction to Prof. Dr. J. Poels, Director 
of the State Serum Institute at Rotter- 
dam, but when we arrived at the insti- 
tute, Prof. Poels and eleven of his twelve 
assistants were absent on duties connect- 
ed with the mobilization of the Dutch 
army. We were shown through the ser- 
um institute by the one veterinarian re- 
maining at the place that day. We saw 
many things of interest to us and that 
will, I believe, interest American vet- 
erinarians generally when I attempt to 
describe them as I shall later. 


About us everywhere were to be 
seen the preparations for war. Hotel 
keepers, shop keepers and everyone 
else refused to accept Dutch paper 
money, except as they were compelled 
to in payment of debts. That is they 
would take the paper for any amount, 
but would not give any silver or gold 
in making change for it. This was a 
considerable hardship for the tourists, 
who possessed little if any other kind 
of money and who were absolutely un- 
able to get a “gulden” in gold or silver 
for their travelers’ checks. The order to 
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mobilize the Dutch army had gone out 
in the afternoon of the day before, and 
by five o’clock on the next morning, 
August Ist, the streets of Rotterdam 
were filled with soldiers and their wives 
and children, the men carrying their 
full equipment for camp and for duty 
in the line of battle, a load that almost 
made them stagger as they walked, and 
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which they proceeded to the station 
may be had from the illustration, a 
snap shot taken by the writer in front 
of the hotel at which our party stopped, 
and from which we had just been evict- 
ed to make room for a party of army 
officers. 

Notwithstanding the great interest 
that we took in the active preparations 
—— for war to be seen in Rot- 





terdam that day, the horse 
market at the stockyards 
attracted us even more. 
Here Prof. Poels and his 
eleven assistants and also a 
number of practicing veter- 
inarians, from Rotterdam 
and the country round- 
about, were working with 
feverish activity, examin- 
ing horses for the army, 
for when the call for mo- 
bilization of troops came it 
provided also for the collec- 
tion of horses for the use 
of the army. In a single 








Dutch Soldiers Mobilizing in Rotterdam. day Holland went from 


tagging along with nearly every soldier 
was to be seen from one to half a 
dozen civilians, their fathers, mothers, 
wives and children. They proceeded 
rapidly through the streets to the gates 
of the railway station, where they bid 
a hasty goodbye to their friends and 
relatives with no cheers and in most 
cases no tears, and quickly boarded 
the trains in waiting and were hurried 
away to the German border. All day 
long: these trains were leaving Rotter- 
dam carrying train load after train load 
of soldiers and no one else and always 
to the frontier. It appeared that the 
railroads had “mobilized” their trains 
during the preceding night until now 
the yards of every station were filled 
with them waiting only to be dis- 
patched with their loads of soldiers and 
army equipment. 

An idea of the uniforms which the 
Dutch soldiers wear and the order in 


peace to a war footing. In 
a single day the whole strength of their 
army, except for the last reserves, was 
called out and at the same time every 
horse in Holland suitable for military 
purposes was purchased. It seems im- 
possible to an American that all horses 
of a certain grade could be collected, 
examined and purchased in a single 
day, and such a feat is impossible by 
any system in vogue in this country. 
But in Holland they do it in a different 
way. There a government inspector 
visits every farm once a year and every 
horse that it is probable will be suitable 
for military use is examined and given 
a number, that, with a description of 
the horse and the name of the owner, 
is recorded witk the war department. 
The proclamation calling the soldiers 
to their recruiting stations provided 
also for these horses of record to be 
presented at certain points, Rotterdam 
being one of the most important.. Here, 
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as the horses entered the yard, they 
were given hasty “once over” by a 
couple of army officers as they went 
through the gate. A few were rejected 
as unsuited for military service and 
turned back to work on the farms of 
Holland, where there was a great need 
for them at this season in garnering 
abundant crops that were waiting for 
the harvesters. Once inside the yards 
the horses were handed over to the 
veterinary inspectors who gave them 
an exceedingly rigid examination. A 
considerable number were rejected by 
the veterinarians and much to the de- 
light of their owners returned to the 
fields. The great majority, however, 
passed the examination and came into 
the possession of the army ; the owners 
receiving a receipt for each horse, which 
identified it by giving the horse’s offi- 
cial number. We were told that if the 
war department was able to return these 
horses later that there the matter 
ended ; the owner would receive no com- 
pensation for the loss of the service of 
the animal during the time it had been 
in the possession of the army, but that 
should the animal be lost in battle, or 
if for any other reason the war depart- 
ment was unable, or unwilling to return 
it to the owner, he would in due time 
be paid the appraised value of the horse 
at the time of the last visit of the in- 
spector prior to the mobilization. 

The maximum value placed on any 
horse was a_ thousand guilders 
($402.00, U. S. money), just the amount 
that the city fathers of Hamlin agreed 
to pay the Pied Piper for ridding the 
village of rats. Many of the horses 
were worth it, too, I mean $402.00, not 
the price of ridding a village of rats. 
They were immense animals, near- 
perfect in conformation and averaging 
three or four hundred pounds heavier 
than American artillery horses. How- 
ever, most of them were too fat. It is 
common to see work horses in Belgium 
and Holland in show condition. 

It might be of interest to mention 
here that no white horses or grey horses 
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were taken for the use of the army, and 
such horses are not used in the present 
war in the army of Germany, France, 
Belgium or England. 

Our unusual experiences in getting 
away from Rotterdam; on boarding a 
channel boat which lay at the dock all 
night because the Admiralty would not 
permit it to sail except in daylight and 
then only under rigid circumspection; in 
embarking from the Hook of Holland 
on the greatly overloaded boat, with 
the tourists ranging from petulant to 
hysterical over the loss of their bag- 
gage; in passing the corydon of British 
cruisers at Harwich and arriving at the 
railway station in London, already un- 
der military guards, all must be left for 
a later article if we discuss the very im- 
portant part that British veterinarians 
had in the collection of horses for the 
British army, and at the same time pre- 
vent this article from exceeding in 
length all reasonable bounds. 

England, as every reader knows, did 
not declare war on Germany until four 
days after the declaration of war be- 
tween Germany and France. In the 
meantime the Tenth International Veteri- 
nary Congress had been called to order, 
had held two poorly attended sessions and 
had been adjourned a complete failure as 
described in our article in the September 
issue. The representation of British 
veterinarians at the Congress at the 
opening meeting was large, but before 
the second session a considerable num- 
ber of these had received telegraphic 
instructions from the war department 
to report at home immediately for the 
purchase of horses, and a few days later 
many of those remaining in London re- 
ceived similar instructions. Possibly 
we were wrongly informed, but it ap- 
peared that horses for the British army 
were purchased by lay officers of the 
army, by veterinarians in the army 
veterinary corps and by general prac- 
titioners throughout England, Scotland 
and Ireland. Five of us took a taxicab 
and rode out to Kingsdale, Stanmore, 
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the home of Mr. E. R. Sherren, M. R. C. 
V. S., just on the outskirts of London, 
one day and observed him purchasing 
horses for the army apparently on his 


HOME OF AN ENGLISH VETERINARIAN 

Anderson, Seward, Nebr.; 
M. Armstrong, E. 

Stanmore, England; 


From the reader’s left to right: Dr. J. S. 
Dr. E. H. Shephard, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. J. 
idence, R. I.; Mr. E. R. Sherren, M.R.C. V.S., 
E. B. Ackerman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


own responsibility. He was the sole 
judge as to whether or not the horse 
was suitable for military service and as 
to the price to be paid. He told us, 
however, that he was limited by the 
war department to an average of £40 
per horse and to a maximum price of 
£45 ($225.00). That is, he could not 
pay more than £45 for any horses, and 
if he purchased, say half a dozen at this 
price, he must secure another half dozen 
suitable animals for £35 in order to 
keep the average price down to $200 or 
less. Many practitioners in Great 
Britain received similar commissions to 
purchase horses for the army. 

A number of us were out to the Tring 
Agricultural Show. This show was on 
the order of our state fairs, except that 
it lasted only one day. We were told 
that in other years the atendance had 
reached 35,000, but this year not more 
than 5,000 were there. The slump in 
attendance being due solely to the ca- 
lamitous effect of the war on industry 
and the pursuits of pleasure alike. 
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We had a letter of introduction from 
Prof. Geo. T. Wooldridge, of the Royal 
Veterinary College in London, to Mr. 
Richard Carr, Esq., mianager of Roth- 
child’s estate at Tring. But 
on presenting our letter to 
Mr. Carr we were inform- 
ed that it was not possible 
to visit the estate that day, 
because the war depart- 
ment had taken possession 
of it and had taken out 150 
of the finest horses owned 
by the estate. These horses 
were as good as any that are 
to be seen in England any- 
where, many of them of a 
value reaching well up into 
the thousands. The war 
department could pay only 
the average of $200.00 per 
horse, but the Rothchild es- 
tate patriotically refused 
even this and presented the 
entire number outright to 
the government. On the 
day we were at Tring the war 
department took from the show ring 
450 animals, including the 150 that be- 
longed to the Rothchild estate, all of 
them of the type seen at the Internation- 
al Live Stock Show in Chicago. These 
horses were taken with the consent of 
the owners, although but a fraction of 
their value was paid for them. However, 
it was understood that the war depart- 
ment would requisition them, if necessary. 





Prov- 


As this is written representatives of 
the British government are at the stock- 
yards buying up every horse they can 
get that is suitable for military service, 
paying more right here in Chicago than 
they were willing to pay in London 
three months ago. Another represent- 
ative of the same government has a con- 
tract with a Chicago packer to furnish 
him 150,000 cans of corned beef daily, 
but that is another matter. 

It was surprising and gratifying to 
American veterinarians to see the offi- 
cial consideration accorded to veteri- 





VETERINARIANS AND THE EUROPEAN WAR 


narians in Europe. War is the most 
serious business of all the countries 
that we visited. They may give much 
attention to education, and many of 
of them do. They may, 
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qualified for enlistment in the army or 
to take up the practice of veterinarians 
who have already enlisted and gone to 
the front. German veterinary exchanges . 





and do foster art and sci- 
ence and commerce and in- 
dustry of every kind, but 
their first consideration is 
for war. The preparation 
for war they manage per- 
fectly, and the fact that 
they rely to so large an ex- 
tent upon the veterinary 
profession in the selection 
of their horses, for the 
army, and in the care of 
these horses while in the 
army, shows that in the one 
thing, which is stripped of 
all frills, which is free from 
political control, which is 
shorn of all favoritism, the 
veterinarian has come into 
his own and is recognized as the one 
highest authority, the only competent one 





Silver Cups 


to manage that portion of the military 
arm which has to do with the selection 


and health of its animals. Veterinarians 
owe their important position in the Eu- 
ropean armies to their efficiency in dis- 
charging duties that are essentially: those 
of professional veterinarians. The whole 
attitude of the military department to the 
veterinary profession is a contrast to 
that asumed by our war department to 
the profession in America. 

Following the lead of the British 
army, Canada has likewise accorded 
official recognition to veterinarians. 
The corps shown on the next page is 
only a part of our brother veterinarians 
across the line who have gone to Europe 
for participation in the armies of the 
Allies. England is in great need of 
veterinarians for military service at this 
time and there is much talk of holding 
the commencement exercises in the 
Royal Veterinary College immediately, 
that the present senior class may be 


for Prize Winrers at the Tring Agricultural Show. 


which reach my desk, indirectly indi- 
cate a lack of sufficient veterinarians in 
the Kaiser’s armies—they urge all who 
possibly can to enlist and commend in 
the highest terms a number of profes- 
sors in the veterinary colleges who have 
left their classes for service at the front. 

I cannot close this article without a 
brief comment upon uselessness of 
this war and that which brought it 
about. There is just one thing re- 
sponsible for the present war and that 
one thing is—being prepared for war. 
Had Belgium been unprepared for war 
its cities would now be standing, its 
cathedrals intact, its young men har- 
vesting its bountiful crops instead of 
buried in trenches in fields devastated 


“by shot and shell and horse and cannon. 


The same is true of the other countries 
engaged in the war. There is just one 
reason why diplomacy was unable to 
settle the really minor disputes which 
confronted the warring nations last 
summer, and that reason is because it 
was. prevented from doing so by the 
military. 
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The civil government of Germany 
and France; and to a less extent of 
England, is completely dominated by 
the military department, which keeps 
war continually in prospect that it may 
induce the people to maintain it. A war 
continually in prospect with everybody 
ready for it sooner or later becomes a 
reality. Ona toy scale we see the same 
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There are not wanting those who point 
to the present European conflict as an 
argument for greater preparedness on 
the part of America, but among them 
there are none who experienced this 
preparedness for war in Europe im- 
mediately before its outbreak, and real- 
ize that it was the one thing that caused 
the war. Will this be the last war? It 











Canadian Veterinarians Enlisted for the European War. 


tactics in this country when the inter- 
ests that desire to see the American 
taxpayer stagger under the burden of a 
huge armament annually throw the 
Japanese war scare into the midst of 
Congress when the army and navy ap- 
propriation bills are under considera- 
tion. 

It is estimated that there were 80,000 
American tourists in Europe at the time 
war broke out, and if there was one 
who returned to this country believing 
that a large army and a strong navy is 
conducive to the peace of nations, I 
have not talked to that tourist. If there 
is one who returned with a desire to see 
the American army and the American 
navy increased, to see America placed 
on a war footing or in a state of pre- 
paredness for war, that tourist has not 
made himself heard in the public press. 


seems improbable. In the words of 


Lord Byron: 
There is no hope for nations!—Search the 
page 
Of many thousand years—the daily scene, 
The flow and ebb of each recurring age. 
The everlasting To Be which Hath Been, 
Hath taught us nought, or little; still we 
lean 
On things that rot beneath our weight, and 
wear 
Our strength away in wrestling with the air; 
For ’tis our nature strikes us down; the 
beasts 
Slaughtered in hourly hecatombs for feasts 
Are of as high an order—they must go 
Even where their driver goads them, though 
to slaughter. 
Ye men, who pour your. blood for kings as 
water, 
What have they given your children in re- 
turn? 
A heritage of servitude and woes, 
A blindfold bondage, where your hire is 
blows! 





PRESIDENT MARSHALL FAVORS REORGANIZATION 


SOME NEEDS OF THE A. V. M. A. 

In June, 1913, the following ap- 
peared in our pages under the above 
caption: 

The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation needs a change in its fundamental 
law to provide for: 

A permanent headquarters, with an office 
always open during business hours. 

A secretary who will devote all his time 
and effort to the affairs of the association. 

Selection of a secretary for a term of not 
less than five years. 

Election of a president a year in advance 
of the date of his assumption of the duties 
of that office. 

A governing board who can be assembled, 
at small expense to the association, at least 
four times a year. 

A more business-like supervision of the 
work of institutions who are qualifying men 
for membership in the A. V. M. A. 

A greater co-operation with state veter- 
inary examining boards and state livestock 
commissions. 

A closer relation between the A. V. M. A. 
and state veterinary medical associations. 

Concerted effort to secure adequate 
municipal meat and milk inspection in all 
considerable cities and towns: 

Concerted effort to secure suitable ani- 
mal quarantine regulations under county 
control and notification of animal deaths 
from infectious diseases. 

Concerted effort to improve the legal re- 
guirements for practice in the various 
states. 

In short, a readjustment that will permit 
the association to do something as well as 
say something, a change that will permit 
the association to perform needed acts for 
the benefit of the whole profession as well 
as to point them out as desirable. 

Of course, in the short time, only a 
year and a half, which has elapsed 
since the publication of the above, 
these desirable ends have not been ac- 
complished, but progress has been 
made toward accomplishing many of 
them. 

Many of these accomplishments are 
out of the question under the present 
system of organization of the A. V. 
M. A. All of them could and would 
be accomplished in the course of a few 
years if the changes in our organiza- 
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tion recommended by the committee 
on reorganization at the New York 
meeting were adopted. 

This matter of reorganization is to 
come up again at the New Orleans 
meeting. Nothing else will be brought 
before the meeting of equal import- 
ance. The question before the associa- 
tion is virtually whether it will “mark 
time” from now on or whether it will 
adjust itself to the changed conditions 
that have come about during the half 
century that the present plan of organ- 
ization has been in effect. It is hoped 
that the members assembling at the 
New Orleans next month may appreciate 
this and make the readjustment neces- 
sary to permit the association to go 
forward. 

I have been strongly urged by a con- 
siderable number to modify the plan 
which I submitted to the New York 
meeting, to provide for a larger num- 
ber of directors. Some, as President 
Marshall, placing the number at twen- 
ty and others as high as one hundred, 
fifty. But, look at it from any angle 
that I may, the disadvantages of hav- 
ing more than five members on this 
board seem to far outweigh the advan- 
tages, and I am positively convinced 
that to place the number higher than 
ten would make the plan unworkable. 

In the discussions below by presi- 
dent Marshall and by Doctor Archi- 
bald it may be seen that they are united 
on the most important thing in connec- 
tion with the plan of reorganization, 
that is upon the desirability for action 
now. Nothing can be gained but much 
may be lost by further procrastination. 

This discussion will be continued next 
‘month. 





PRESIDENT MARSHALL FAVORS 
REORGANIZATION 


HE time for holding the fifty-first 
annual meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association will 
soon be upon us. The secretary has the 
program. nearly completed. The local 
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Committee of Arrangements is working 
overtime to make our visit to New Or- 
leans during the last week of the year 
one of the grandest treats ever offered 
to our profession. No progressive 
veterinarian can afford to miss the com- 
ing meeting in the “Sunny Southland.” 

There are many questions of vast im- 
portance that should be considered at 
this meeting. Aside from the literary 
program, which promises to be excep- 
tionally good this year, there are a num- 
ber of committee reports that will be 
well worth the trip to New Orleans. 
Of not the least importance to the As- 
sociation will be the report of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization. This matter 
should be considered very carefully by 
every member. Two propositions were 
submitted by members of this com- 
mittee last year. Both are printed in 
the last annual report and each plan is 
worthy of consideration. Either would 
perhaps be an improvement over our 
present fundamental laws. 

The Association has grown rapidly 
during the past few years. It is an en- 
tirely different proposition to handle an 
organization of less than a hundred 
members, all from a small section of 
country, and to manage the destinies of 
one in which the membership is_reck- 
oned by thousands and is exténded over 
a hemisphere. Some may wonder why 
it is necessary to change our organiza- 
tion when it is growing rapidly and 
there is so much interest shown in our 
annual meetings. Those who have at- 
tended our meetings regularly or have 
read the annual reports of the past few 
years, and the officers especially, real- 
ize that there are objections to our or- 
ganization that must be eliminated or 
it will be impossible to maintain the 
present interest and membership. 

There must be a better plan provided 
for financing the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. This year the officers were em- 
barrassed because the obligations of the 
Association could not be met promptly. 
We should have a large balance in bank 
at all times and should be able to spend 
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much more money than we have evet 
had in watching the National legisla- 
tion. Our Legislative Committee should 
never be handicapped for the want of 
funds. 

We should have a better plan for 
electing our officers. The vote by letter 
might be a satisfactory solution, but it 
should be conducted in some way that 
politics could be eliminated as much as 
possible, yet affording every member an 
equal voice in the selection of those who 
shall hold office. 

The general meetings should not be 
pestered with the consideration of rou- 
tine business. The members make 
journeys of thousands of miles each 
year to attend our meetings and they do 
this to learn things of value profession- 
ally. They are justly disgusted when 
the greater part of the meeting is given 
over to routine work that should be 
handled in some other way. How the 
routine work can be handled is one of 
the most difficult questions before the 
Reorganization Committee. 

A House of Delegates has been sug- 
gested, similar to that body in the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, but there are 
good reasons why this plan is not feas- 
ible in our Association at the present 
time. A Board of Trustees, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Campbell, should be able 
to dispose of a large part of the routine 
business, but personally, I believe that 
there should be more than five members 
in this Board and that the country 
should be divided into more districts. 
Why not have fifteen or twenty dis- 
tricts and that many Trustees? 

The Committee on Reorganization is 
preparing a report and will be able to 
make valuable suggestions at the meet- 
ing in New Orleans. It has not been 
possible for them to get together during 
the past year and exchange ideas. Each 
of the members of the committee has 
other duties to perform. There was no 
money provided for traveling expenses 
and we could not expect them to spend 
the time and money necessary in at- 
tending a special meeting. 








DECIDE ONE WAY OR THE OTHER 


It has not been possible for the com- 
mittee to comply fully with the desires 
of a majority of the members present in 
New York last year as expressed in a 
resolution, to publish their report and 
distribute it to the membership so it 
could be considered and criticised be- 
fore our next meeting. The members 
of the Association have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the reports submitted 
last year and to meditate on them for 
more than twelve months, and should 
be prepared when the date of our meet- 
ing arrives to discuss and vote intelli- 
gently on any proposition that the com- 
mittee may offer. 

We should be patient with the com- 
mittee, and realize that their task is not 
an easy one. In this undertaking we 
should proceed slowly enough for 
safety, but let us keep eternally at it 
until our organization is complete and 
perfectly adapted to the large member- 
ship, and its usefulness is commensur- 
ate with the efforts put forth by the 
members of this—The Best Veterinary 
Association in the World. 

Philadelphia. C. J. MARSHALL. 





DECIDE ONE WAY OR THE 
OTHER. 

In reply to your communication of Oc- 
tober, 1914, permit me to state that I 
am glad there is someone endowed with 
the courage of his convictions and who 
desires to bring matters pertaining to the 
reorganiation of the A. V. M. A., to an 
issue whatever may be the outcome. 

The writer holds a view similar to 
yours, viz., that the A. V. M. A. should 
take up the question of reorganization se- 
riously and either proceed to reorganize 
or give up the idea entirely for the pres- 
ent. As a consequence, he sincerely hopes 
that the Association at the New Or- 
leans meeting will decide one way or an- 
other so that the members whether they 
be of progressive or non-progressive ten- 
dencies will know how to proceed. 

As the writer has already, at different 
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times, made a number of specific sugges- 
tions regarding reorganization, a gener- 
al discussion of the subject will only be 
indulged in at the present writing. 

There can be little doubt but that the 
subject matter of reorganization is the 
most important problem confronting the 
Association at the present time and fur- 
ther that it is not a problem that should 
be approached without due thought 
and study. Hence the apparent necessity 
of every member having ample time and 
opportunity to digest the various ideas 
that have already been submitted in order 
that they may assimilate that which will 
accomplish the greatest good in the fu- 
ture. 

As regards the necessity of reorganiza- 
tion there can be no possible question. 
The mere fact that the Association had 
to borrow money this year to meet its fi- 
nancial obligations demonstrates that 
there is something radically wrong with 
its business methods. The comparative 
smallness of its membership roll is anoth- 
er argument and the fact that as an edu- 
cational institution it has accomplished 
little, all point toward the necessity of 
adopting modern and well-tried methods 
of administration. 


When the Association by résolution at 
the New York meeting decided to sub- 
mit a number of tentative plans for reor- 
ganization, it seemed an excellent idea 
as such a procedure would give every 
member an opportunity to study the situ- 
ation and determine in his own mind the 
best way to meet the needs of the Asso- 
ciation. ; 

The fact that the committee whose duty 
it was to submit such tentative plans and 
otherwise consider the question of reor- 
ganization failed entirely to carry out 
the wishes of the Association, is addi- 
tional argument in favor of something 
being done to carry on the affairs of the 
Association along sane business lines. 

It may not in this connection, be out 
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of place to inquire as to the present poli- 
cy and methods of appointing commit- 
tees. It would seem, in view of the work 
accomplished by some committee men, 
that the appointment of committees is 
proceeded along patronage lines rather 
than with a view of obtaining service. 
It is quite apparent that many of our 
members who are appointed on commit- 
tees are not imbued with the responsi- 
bilities that are placed upon them. If 
this be true, and we believe that the facts 
are susceptible to positive proof, more 
care should be observed in the selection 
of committee men and the members 
should become impregnated with a spirit 
that would lead them to decline appoint- 
ments, if there is the remotest possibility 
of them being unable to perform the du- 
ties imposed upon them by reason of 
their appointment. 
R. A, ARCHIBALD. 

Oakland, Cal. 





THE NEW ORLEANS MEETING 
HERE SOON. 

The New Orleans meeting of the 
A. V. M. A. is less than two months 
away. This meeting will be an unusu- 
ally important one, and every member 
should plan now to attend. 

There is the important subject of re- 
organization and a revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws; the question of 
changing the present plan of reports 
of the annual meeting and other equal- 
ly important questions need careful con- 
sideration. 

In sending out bills for membership 
dues for the coming year a letter was 
sent to every member calling attention 
to the important subjects that needed 
consideration and I wish to emphasize 
it again, here. 

The programs for the two sections 
are nearly completed. If any veteri- 
narian has any important subject that 
he would like to present to the sec- 
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tion on Veterinary Practice or Sani- 
tary Science and Police, I will ask 
them to notify me at once. 

The local veterinarians are arrang- 
ing for a splendid social entertainment. 
The scientific program will be of the 
best; it is the duty of every member 
to make a special effort to attend this 
meeting in New Orleans. If you have 
never visited New Orleans, it offers 
one of the most enjoyable trips imag- 
inable; if you have been there I know 
you will not be able to stay away. The 
only thing I fear is that those who at- 
tend this meeting will want it held in 
New Orleans every year. 

I have had numerous interviews re- 
cently with representatives of the various 
railroads running directly and indirect- 
ly from Chicago to New Orleans. These 
representatives (and they are good fel- 
lows, too) ably presented the merits of 
their respective roads. After careful con- 
sideration I have selected the Illinois 
Central as being the most direct and the 
quickest route from Chicago to New 
Orleans. The “Panama Limited” leaves 
Chicago at 6:35 P. M. and reaches New 
Orleans at 8:55 the next night. Those 
who prefer to leave Chicago in the morn- 
ing can do so on the “New Orleans Spe- 
cial,” leaving Chicago at 9:10 A. M. and 
arriving at New Orleans at 10:45 the 
next morning. Tickets can be arranged 
to go or come by way of Vicksburg, 
thus affording an opportunity to visit 
the National Park there. Both of these 
through trains are electric-lighted and 
carry dining and observation cars. Most 
of the veterinarians will leave Chicago 
on the Panama Limited, Saturday night, 
December 26th, at 6:35 P. M. All those 
wishing to go by this train should notify 
R. J. Carmichael, div. passenger agent, 
Chicago, who will arrange reservations. 
Special Pullman cars will be supplied if 
there are enough applications. 

Those who wish to go by way of 
Nashville, Tenn., Birmingham, and Mo- 








THE CONVENTION CITY 


bile, Ala., can take the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois and Louisville & Nashville 
railways and leaving Chicago at 12:35 
noon and reaching New Orleans at 8:55 
P. M. the next night. 

Those who wish to go by way of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and visit Chicka- 
mauga Park, can leave Chicago over the 
“Monon” at 9:10 A. M., and reach New 
Orleans the second morning over the 
Queen and Crescent at 9:10 A. M. 

The winter tourist rates from Chicago 
to New Orleans and return, good until 
June 1st, is $37.40. I have applied to the 
southeastern passenger association for a 
special reduced rate for our meeting, but 
there has not been time to determine 
whether we can get it or not. The win- 
ter tourist rate is good over all roads. 

The transcontinental passenger associ- 
ation does not give special rates for our 
meeting. The regular nine months tour- 
ist fares are in effect from California and 
North Pacific coast points. The rate 
from California to New Orleans being 
$104.00 for the round trip . 


The Pullman fare from Chicago to 
New Orleans is $5.50 for a lower berth 
and $4.40 for an upper. 

Be sure and write to the passenger 
agent of the railroad you want to travel 
over or to me, stating just what train 
you want to take and arrangements will 


be made. N. S. Mayo, Secy. 


Chicago, IIl. 





Still another route between Chicago 
and New Orleans is offered by the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 
This route offers the opportunity to 
visit the Mammoth Cave and the Gulf 
Coast country, running along the coast 
all the way from Mobile to New Or- 
leans. The time required for this trip 
is somewhat longer than for either of 
the others. The price for the round 
trip is $39.40. By spending even more 
time on the road Chattanooga may also 
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be visited on this road at no additional 
cost for the ticket—D. M. C. 





THE CONVENTION CITY. 

By the Local Committee of the 

A. V. M. A. 

New Orleans, the city of social bril- 
liancy, home of the world-famous 
Mardi Gras, replete with its interesting 
historical evidence of the old French 
and Spanish civilization, so fascinat- 
ingly blended with the charming fea- 
tures of Southern hospitality and life, 
has been selected as the meeting place 
for the next annual convention of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. 

No more attractive convention city 
could have been selected, for the “Cres- 
cent City” affords her visitors a wealth 
of pleasure and a myriad of interesting 
sight-seeing features that cannot be 
found in any other city of the Union. 
Justly proud is this Queen City of the 
Gulf Coast of the scenic splendors 
which are both within, without and 
about her environs, and the marvels and 
delights that award the tourists’ eyes 


‘can be given but slight justice in even 


the most glowing tributes that have 
been paid her by the pens of the many 
brilliant writers who have entered her 
gates and‘ later gone away’ to. acclaim 
their praise in story and books. 

Its street railway system is one of 
the best and most modern in this coun- 
try, and through the practically uni- 
versal system of transfers in vogue 
makes street-car riding one of the most 
delightful forms of entertainment for 
the thousands of tourists who visit the 
city annually. For the accommodation 
of strangers “within her gates,” New 
Orleans has modern and ample hotel 
accommodations, and over $4,000,000 
have recently been spent on two new 
ones, now opened. 

The outward signs of commercial 
activity of New Orleans can be seen at 
every turn, of which, particularly at- 
tractive to the visitor, are the evi- 
dences of its maritime prosperity, made 
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picturesque by the forests of ships 
from every clime, by the confusions of 
merchandise and by the throngs of 
busy men, in which almost every na- 
tionality of the globe is represented, 
that are to be seen along its thirty 
miles of wharves along the river front. 

New Orleans harbor in itself attracts 
hundreds of visitors to the city. It 
lies 110 miles from the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, and ranges in depth 
from 35 to 200 feet. The wharves on 
the levees are covered for the most part 
with municipal-owned steel sheds, and 
a public belt railroad, which is free of 
charge, transfers commodities to and 
from the railroads. 

So much for busy commercial New 
Orleans, that offers a bewildering pan- 
orama of seething, material activities, 
that never fails to hold the tourist en- 
tranced, for, broadly speaking, the ex- 
ternal features that make New Orleans 
delightful to the visitor are the genial, 
semi-tropical winter climate, its 
semi-public social functions, as epitom- 
ized in the balls of the carnival season 
and in the French opera, its interest- 
ing, modern residential district, and its 
lavish, natural, semi-tropical floral and 


scenic beauties, are characteristic of 
this city alone. a ae gs aN 

Bute@né*who visits this ter cap- 
ital 6¥ Ami€rica must do so in the prop- 
er spirit to-get the true value of its 
unlimited chances. There must be the 
trip to the old French Quarter, that 
part of the city developed under the 
French and Spanish regime, where one 
may saunter in a region of narrow 
streets lined on either side with time- 
worn, old-fashioned, low-stoned build- 
ings, that are so distinctively of the 
old world as to make it seem improb- 
able that the tourist is in modern, un- 
romantic America, the land’ of sky- 
scrapers and twentieth century pro- 
gressiveness. In this district are found 
the greater portion of the historical 
buildings and sites, famous old land 
matks such as the Saint Louis Cathed- 
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ral, with its frescoes by Canova, and 
its rich associations with the history of 
the church and city; the Cabildo, or 
government house, in which the trans- 
fer of the Province of Louisiana from 
France to the United States occurred ; 
the Jackson statue, the famous French 
Market, one of the world’s famous hos- 
telry in the South when the ante-bel- 
lum planters lived in princely style; 
Vendetta Alley; the old Absinthe 
House, at one time the headquarters of 
the notorious pirate, Lafitte; the 
Haunted House, to be known by the 
carved doorway and by the inscription 
on the sidewalk ; and the French Opera 
House, where operas in French are 
given every winter. 

One should not forget to watch in 
this stroll for tunnel-like entrances, as 
they oftentimes lead to characteristic 
courtyards, whose plain exteriors give 
no hint of the beauties and quaintness 
hidden behind the outer walls. Per- 
haps, through some of the arched ways, 
a vista may be had of one of the well- 
kept courts of some of the old, wealthy 
Creole families, who still keep up their 
residence in this quarter,or it may be 
a court in.a partial state of dilapida- 
tion, but still most fascinating in its.as- 
pect. : 
There is also the opportunity to 
watch the little characteristics’ of cus- 
toms and manners of the residents of 
this transplanted niche from the land 
across the sea. There one will see the 
antiquated, black-bordered printed 
death announcements ; the milk venders 
in their odd-looking two-wheeled carts, 
with two big, shining nickel milk cans 
in front. This is the domain of the 
pickayune (a nickel) and the quartee 
(half a nickel) old Creole words, for 
the patois of the quarter is still very 
much in evidence and nearly all of 
these quaint people speak the French 
language in preference to English, 
Then, too, there are the unique little 
shops, that are always a source of en- 
tertainment. In them one can find 








a. 
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many a little novelty, which, it is 
claimed is to be had nowhere else in 
the country; lovers of old books, an- 
tiques and curios can revel in their 
fads. 

From the old world side of New Or- 
leans the tourist or visitor naturally 
gravitates into the far-famed and beau- 
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Saint Charles Avenue, a broad, wide, 
asphalted boulevard seven miles long, 
beautifully shaded and representing the 
aristocratic features of the American 
quarter. 

No city in the South, and it is no 
idle boast to say that few cities in 
America can afford finer opportunities 








A Winter Scene in New Orleans. 


tiful Garden District of the city, as it is 
so aptly termed. This is the residence 
portion of the metropolis, and its dis- 
tinct Southern characteristics are all 
new to the Northern guest. In it are 
located many of its public buildings of 
note, and the palatial mansions and 
homes of the wealthy, bowered in trop- 
ical plants, set in lovely lawns and 
wide, cool verandas—or galleries, as 
they are called in the Southern vernac- 
ular—draped with fragrant yellow jas- 
semine, vistaria and cloth-of-gold rose 
vines. Its principal residence street is 


to gladden the feminine fancies than do 
the shopping facilities of New Orleans, 
for among the great department stores 
the variety is unending. Importations 
to these stores are largely from Paris, 
many of the establishments having per- 
manent branches there, and the mo- 
distes of New Orleans are celebrated for 
their elegance and style. 

To the epicure, New Orleans is the 
one bright spot on the American soil. 
Her cooks descended from the best of 
their kind in France and Spain, and, 

(Continued on page 838) 
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NEW method for diagnosing glan- 
ders. The intrapalpabro-reaction 
with mallein. Ar. LANFRANCHI, II. Mod- 
erno Zooiatro, 1914, Vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 1-8. 
—The reaction consists in giving 1-4 of a 
c.c. of crude mallein in 244 c.c. of physio- 
logical salt solution between the skin and 
mucous membrane of the lower eye lid. 
The reaction appears in two hours and 
reaches its maximum in 12 to 24 hours. 
It is characterized by a swelling of the 
lid which reaches the arch of the zygoma, 
and a purelent discharge. It lasts 48 to 
72 hours. 
XPERIMENTS with formaldehyde mo- 
lasses feed in foot and mouth di- 
sease. Ktotue. Tierarztl. Runschau 
1913, Vol. 19, No. 18, pp. 205-206. In or- 
der to prevent the infection by way of the 
buccal cavity the beet root molasses feed 
was mixed with formalin (formalde- 
hyde). To calves it was given in amounts 
of 15 gms. and for bovines 25 gms. daily. 
This amount was borne with impunity by 
the animals for many weeks. The results 
obtained as a prophylactic in foot and 
mouth diseases were considered good. 
S™ blood findings in osteomalacia 
of horses. E. Joerst and R. Jant- 
CHEN. Berl. Tierarztl. Wochenschr. 1914, 
Vol. 9, p. 149-151.—The blood of healthy 
horses contains a few erythrocytes with 
anaplasm like nuclear residues (Howell- 
Jolly bodies). In osteomalacia the num- 
ber of this kind of erythrocytes is in- 


creased ; there is present also a neutrophil 
leucocytosis. Both indicate stimulation of 
the bone marrow in osteomalacia of 
horses. 

The colloid chemistry of sugar diu- 
resis. M. H. Fiscuer and A. Sykes. 
Kolloid-Zeitschr. 1914, Vol. 14 pp. 223- 
229.—Equal concentrations of dextrose 
(grape sugar), or levulose cause the 
same degree of diuresis, but saccharose 
(cane or beet sugar) is more active in 


this respect. The diuresis is probably pri- 
marily due to a dehydrating (abstraction 
of water) action of the sugar on all body 
structures and as a result water is set 
free from colloidal combination and ren- 


dered available for secretion. This hy- 
pothesis is confirmed by the fact that 
the diuretic action of different substances 
is very closely related to their dehydrat- 
ing effect on simple colloid proteins as 
gelatin and fibrin. 

The Abderhalden reaction in Ophthal- 
mology. FiscHEer-GavatI, Zentralbl. Bio 
chem. u. Biophysik. 1913, Vol. 16, No. 
577.—Protective enzymes against cor- 
neal protein were only noted in 58% of 
the cases of corneal affectations exam- 
ined. It is pointed out that the sub- 
stances which originate from the cornea 
pass into the lymph stream where they 
are probably denaturized by the enzymes 
contained in the lymph cells. If for any 














reason the lymph cells do not functionate 
or when the corneal substance is present 
in overwhelming amount it passes into 
the blood stream where its presence may 
be detected by the Abderholden test. 
Corneal protein could probably be noted 
in the corneal lymph in all cases of 
corneal diseases if it could be subjected 
to examination. 

Constatation of pregnancy. SCHWARZ. 
Munch. Tierarztl. Wochenschr. 1914, 
Vol. 65, No. 13, p. 300.—Vaginal and 
rectal examinations of 28 bovines i. e. 
noting uterine murmurs, right sided 
pregnancy was determined in 21 cases, 
and left side positions in remainder. 

A new skin reaction in pregnancy. P. 
Esco. Munch. Med. Wochenschr. 
1914, Vol. 61, No. 20, pp. 1115-1116.— 
By injecting the press juice obtained from 
placenta, or its proteins prepared in the 
appropriate manner, a reaction is ob- 
tained in both pregnant and non-pregnant 
women. The reaction in the former is of 
longer duration. 
| generate contributions to the 

study of castration. G. AGNOL- 
ETTI and V. Lanzituotti. La Clinica 
Vet. (1913), Vol. 36, No. 13, pp. 563- 
577.—No changes were noted in the lip- 
olytic action of the blood of castrated 
and uncastrated animals. Consequently 
there is no disturbance in fat metabolism 
wrought by castration. 
pend therapy in Veterinary medi- 

cine. W. LieBert, Deutsch Tier- 
arztl. Wochenschr., 1914, Vol. No. 7, pp. 
97-102.—A study of the effect of the 
mercury-quartz lamp  (Bach-Nagel- 
schmidt type) upon animals. The shaved 
skin is more sensitive to the rays than 
the unshaved. By repeated exposure 
the skin becomes accustomed to the light 
and loses some of its sensitiveness. Se- 
vere burns with subsequent necroses only 
occur when the media absorbing ultra- 
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violet rays are removed, for example, 
removal of fat with ether. The skin of 
the back was found least sensitive to the 
rays and that in the region of the geni- 
tals, on the inner sides of the extremi- 
ties and under parts of the trunk (ab- 
domen) most so. The skin of the head, 
extremities and laterial portions of the 
trunk occupy an intermediary position. 
The nonparasitic more localized skin dis- 
eases, like the various forms of eczemas 
on the backs of dogs, respond most apt- 
ly to this form of treatment. 
be ar mallein opthalmic reac- 
tion in Stomatitis pustulosa. R. 
NESENI. Miinch, Tierarztl. Wochenschr. 
1914, Vol. 65, p. 326—Amongst the re- 
mounts submitted to the opthalmic test 
one animal showing a sero-mucous dis- 
charge from the nares reacted, but with- 
out a rise in temperature. Clinically it 
was determined that the left tracheal 
limphatic gland was swollen but the 
process in no way was extended to the 
other tissues. The mucous membranes 
of the upper and lower lip were covered 
with vesicles, pustules and ulcers. Noth- 
ing abnormal was present on the nasal 
mucous membrane. A few days later a 
mallein test made with the other.eye also 
gave a negative result. The same find- 


ing was given by the aglutination test. 
A NEW method of treating skin dis- 

eases in bovines. J. Von KUKUL- 
JEvIE. Allatovorsi Lapok, 1914, Vol. 37, 
No. %, pp. %3-74.—Cadagel was found 
to readily relieve intense itching in skin 
diseases of dogs, horses, bovines and 
goats. The substance, which has a 
pleasant odor and has the form of a 
honey-like syrup, is soluble in ether, al- 
cohol and benzin. It is prepared from 
oil of cade by fractional distillation. In 
eczemas, etc., its action was instantan- 
eous. 


e ee with tryposafrol and Novotry- 
posafrol as well as with Ernanin 


in foot and mouth disease. E. WEHRLE 
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and E. Katiert. Berl. Tierarztl. Woch- 

enschr., 1914, Vol. XXX, No. 15, pp. 

253-257.—Neither of the three prepara- 

tions mentioned had either specific pro- 

tective or curative properties for foot 

and mouth disease. 


ee in a sheep caused by 
the erysipelas bacillus of the hog 
(Bacillus rhusiopathiae suis). J. PoELs. 
Centbl. Bakt., 1 Abt. Ref., 1913, Vol. 58, 
No. 18, p. 559.—A report about an exu- 
dative joint disease which occurred 
amongst sheep and was caused by a bac- 
terium which culturally. morphologically 
and serologically (agglutination), and 
by animal tests resembled the B. erysip- 


elatis. 
I NyURIES of persons by rabid or ap- 
parently rabid animals in Prussia 
during 1912. Grace, Berlin, Tierarztl. 
Wochenschr., 1914, Vol. 30, No. 1%, p. 
296.—Two hundred and forty persons 
were reported injured during 1912 to the 
officials. Of these 86.3% were males 
and almost a third (77) were from 6 to 
15 years old. The most of the injuries 
occurred during the warm time of the 
year (April to September).° The ani- 
mals causing the injuries were as fol- 
lows: dogs, 114, cats, two, horses, two, 
and one cow. One dog attacked eight 
persons. In 134 persons the wounds 
were on the upper extremities; in 56 on 
the lower; in 13 on the head and neck; 
five on the trunk ; and in three on several 
portions of the body. One injury oc- 
curred while making an autopsy and an- 
other was effected by drinking the milk 
from a rabid cow. One hundred and 
ninety persons were injured by animals 
in which rabies could be established and 
33 from doubtful cases. In seven cases 
rabies was positively absent. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-two persons (96.7% of 
the injured) were given protective vac- 
gination against rabies; three of the per- 
sons developed rabies and died; two of 
the cases were treated two or three 
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weeks after the bite, and the other after 
treatment was discharged as prelimina- 
rily cured developed rabies after 11 
weeks. Therefore 1.29% of the vaccin- 
ated subjects died. 


BOUT experimental tuberculosis in 
A rats. Aox1, Centbl. Bakt., etc., 1, 
Abt. Ref., 1913, Vol. 5%, No. 14-22, pp. 
298, 299.—The rats received (intraper- 
itoneally or intravenously) either the bo- 
vine or human type of tubercle bacillus. 
The human type of bacillus was much 
more virulent for rats. Trommsdorf and 
Uhlenhuth found the mouse more recep- 
tive to the bovine type of organism. 


Bout formalin molasses feed in 

foot and mouth disease. A. 
KLoTHE. Tierarztl. Rundschau, 1913, 
Vol. 19, No. 18, pp. 205-206.—The ob- 
ject of using formaldehyde was to keep 
the buccal cavity as free as possible 
from microorganisms. It was added to 
beet molasses and sheep received 15 
gms. and bovines 25 gms. daily without 
untoward effects. The author recom- 
mends this proceeding as a prophylactic 
measure agajnst foot and mouth disease. 


S TUDIES on beri-beri. 


Chemistry of 
the vitamin fraction from yeast 


and rice polishings. C. FunKx. Jour. 
Physiol., Vol. 46, 1913, No. 3, pp. 173- 
179.—“The vitamin fraction from yeast 
has been separated into three substances, 
i.e, a substance of the formula 
C,,H,,O,N,, a substance of the formula 
C,,H,,0,N,, and what appears to be nic- 
otinic acid (m-pyridin-carboxylic acid). 
The first substance mixed with nicotinic 
acid seems to be necessary for curing 
pigeons. The vitamin fraction from rice 
polishings has up to the present been 
separated in two substances, i.e., one of 
the formula C,,H,,O,N, and _ nicotinic 
acid. The results concerning their cura- 
tive power will be published after the 
chemical investigation of all, the frac- 
tions has been completed.”’ 
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Chionanthus 


T the present time the enormous in- 

crease in price of many of the 
drugs which we obtained from European 
sources makes it more than ever desirable 
that we better acquaint ourselves with 
the many medicinal agents which are in- 
digenous in our own country. Unques- 


tionably the craze for complex chemical 
substances of German or other European 
origin has resulted in a glaring neglect 
of the American plant drugs during the 


decade. Necessity, however, is 
the mother of invention, and _ it 
seems quite probable that the 
present conditions abroad will lead to a 
great revival of interest in the American 
' plant remedies of which Chionanthus is 
one of the most effective when properly 
understood and intelligently adminis- 
tered. 

Chionanthus virginica or Fringe Tree 
is a native of the Southern part of the 
United States, growing especially abun- 
dant in Georgia and Tennessee. When 
fully grown the Chionanthus tree stands 
from five to twenty feet in height, and 
during the summer months it is covered 
with a large number of snow white flow- 
ers from which the tree is commonly 
known as the “snow flower.” The name 
itself is derived from two Greek words, 
chion (snow), and anthus (flower). 
Among the residents of the South the 
tree is also frequently referred to as 
“old man’s beard.” 

The part of the plant which is used 


past 


in medicine is the inner bark of the root. 
Chionanthus is not an official remedy in 
the United States Pharmacopeia and so 
we have no official preparations of the 
drug. In my own experience I have 
found three preparations which have 
given me quite uniform satisfaction. 
These are the Specific Medicine put up 
by Lloyd Bros., of Cincinnati; the com- 
pound derivative Chionanthoid, market- 
ed by the Abbott Alkaloid Co., and a 
semi-proprietary prepagation known as 
Chionia. All three of these preparations 
are very reliable and can be depended 
upon to give the desired therapeutic ac- 
tion. The dose of the liquid preparations 
for a horse would be about one fo two 
drams while for the smaller animals a 
dose of five to fifteen minims is suffi- 
cient. 

Chionanthus was first introduced to 
the medical profession about 1830 for 
use in the treatment of malaria and oth- 
er forms of intérmittent fever. As a 
febrifuge the drug was fairly successful 
but its place in the treatment of these 
conditions has long since been taken by 
the cinchona preparations. With those 
who had extensively employed the rem- 
edy, however, other and more wide fields 
of usefulness had been found for the 
preparations derived from it. For years 
the remedy had been a favorite domestic 
treatment in cases of biliousness and 
jaundice. Professor Goss, of Marietta, 
Georgia, was among the first of the med- 
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ical profession to make use of the rem- 
edy for this purpose, the occasion being 
a personal attack of jaundice which had 
failed to respond to the usual treatment 
at the hands of some of the best clin- 
icians in the state of Georgia. The at- 
tention of the writer was first directed 
to this drug in a very similar manner. 
Some five years ago I suffered from a 
severe attack of duodenitis and cholan- 
gitis which was accompanied by a severe 
jaundice of most profound type. The 
usual treatmerit for this condition was 
administered by some of the leading 
clinicians of Chicago without benefit. 
Finally an Eclectic practitioner was 
called in consultation and advised the 
use of chionanthus. With the commence- 
ment of this remedy the condition im- 
mediately began to clear and within a 
few weeks recovery was complete and 
there has been no recurrence since that 
time. 


Physiological Action. 
The psychological action of chionan- 
thus seems to be exerted largely upon 
the gastro-intestinal tract and the gland- 


ular systems. The secretion of all the 
body glands apparently is stimulated by 
this agent and the result is a general 
tonic or alterative effect. The secre- 
tion of bile is especially influenced by 
the drug and in hepatic torper or acute 
inflammation and catarrhal conditions of 
the liver there is no agent which ranks 
with chionanthus as a corrective for the 
condition. The secretions of the stom- 
ach and intestine are also favorably in- 
fluenced resulting in increases of appe- 
tite and digestive power. Given in large 
doses the agent is a cholagogue cathartic. 

Upon the kidney chionanthus exerts a 
mild stimulant effect and restores the 
normal quantity and character of the 
urine. This effect is sufficiently pro- 
nounced in many cases of diabetes to 
lead to the extensive employment of the 
remedy in those cases by a number of 
practitioners who are familiar with its 
possibilities for good in this direction. 
Pancreatic secretion is also favorably in- 
fluenced by the administration of chion- 
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anthus thus aiding in the sum total of 
the effects upon the digestive functions. 
As a febrifuge the remedy is of consid- 
erable value, reducing temperatures 
mainly by elimination of the toxic mate- 
rials which are the cause of its presence. 
While originally introduced into medi- 
cine as a febrifuge the drug is not now 
used extensively for that purpose. 


Therapeutic Uses. 


When we think of the therapeutic uses 
of chionanthus we think first and fore- 
most of disorders of the biliary system. 
In the many forms of catarrhal jaundice 
and acute hepatitis this remedy should 
always be employed. Its use in one or 
two cases will convince the most skepti- 
cal of its worth. It exerts an influence 
for good in these conditions that cannot 
be obtained by the use of the mercurials 
and simple bitters which are so common- 
ly employed in this type of cases. The 
cardinal indications for the exhibition 
of chionanthes are an icteric hue of the 
conjunctiva and visible mucous mem- 
branes, accompanied with loss of appe- 
tite, clay colored stools, scant highly col- 
ored urine and a sense of uneasiness in 
the region of the liver. This uneasiness 
may in some cases be sufficiently marked 
to stimulate colicky pains. In these cases 
use chionanthus in moderately large 
doses at intervals of about two or three 
hours, and you will not be disappointed 
in the results. Excellent agents for com- 
bination with the drug are iris, leptandra, 
euonymous or hydratis. 

In the treatment of, and for preven- 
tion of gall stones chionanthus is an ex- 
cellent agent; here it'may be well com- 
bined with sodium succinate, the two 
making a most happy combination and 
one that is highly effective. Where there 
is deficient urinary secretion accompany- 
ing hepatic derangement apocynum is an 
excellent agent for combination with 
chionanthus. 

In chronic inflammation of the liver 
chionanthus acts more slowly, but none 
the less specifically, and is a remedy al- 


(Continued on page 839) 
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Ticks infest the dog and cause con- 
siderable irritation and obstinate sores, 
if the invader is pulled off as it in- 
variably leaves its pinchers behind. 
The most effectual way to relieve the 
patient from ticks is to drop a few 
drops of gasoline on to each individual 
tick, which immediately lets go and can 
then be removed and destroyed. A 
ready way to remove ticks, while camp- 
ing or in the woods where gasoline is 
not available, is to make the tick let go 
by holding the end of a lighted cigar- 
ette or cigar to its posterior extremity. 
Harvest bugs also infest dogs and 
are the source of much irritation. They 
yield to the lime and sulphur dip or to 
the application of benzine or gasoline. 
The dermatitis resulting from the 
invasion of any of the above vermin is 
easily controlled by the application of 
mild antiseptic. lotions or Lassars paste. 
Infected sores should be disinfected 
with tincture of iodine and dressed 
with an antiseptic dusting powder. 
Non-Parasitic Diseases of the Skin. 
Erythema: Consists of a hyperemia 
of the papillae and superficial layers of 
the skin. 
Etiology: Erythema occurs either in- 
dependently or forms the introductory 
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stage of other skin diseases. Its causes 


are: 

Mechanical, such as pressure, whip- 
ping (wheals), dipping, dust and fric- 
tion. 

Chemical irritants: Washing with 
crude soap, unduly strong antiseptics, 
insect bites, decomposition of urine on 
the skin near the place of discharge 
during paralysis of the hind legs. 

Thermal: Excessively high or low 
temperatures, burns and scalds of the 
first degree, sunburn. 

Symptoms: More or less redness, 
diffuse or localized, which can be made 
to disappear temporarily by pressure 
of the finger. This redness is often ac- 
companied by intense pruritus. 

Treatment; The cause if possible 
should be removed and the affected 
parts be soothed with applications of 
liquor plumbi sub acetatis, Lassers 
Paste or oxide of zinc ointment. Burns 
and scalds should be dressed with a 
saturated aqueous solution of picric 
acid. Intense itching may speedily be 
relieved by painting on a 6 per cent 
solution of silver nitrate. 

Eczema is a dermatitis, manifesting 
itself in various stages of development 
and intensity. The stages which a 
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typical eczema goes through are as 
given below, but it must be remembered 
that the disease may terminate or be- 
come chronic in either one of them, 
also that the clinical picture may be 
quite materially altered in appearance 
by the patient’s rubbing, scratching or 
biting to relieve the pruritis. 

1. The erythematous stage, which con- 
sists of hyperemia of the skin with 
slight exudation and increased prolif- 
eration of the epidermis, which later on 
becomes exfoliated as scales or scabs. 

2. The papular stage, characterized by 
the formation of small red papules, 
which are caused by small celled infil- 
tration and serous saturation of the 
individual papillae of the dermis. 

3. The vesicular stage, which develops 
when the serous saturation is so ex- 
tensive as to rupture the cells of the 
rete mucosum, the fluid then pene- 
trating, as near to the surface as the 
stratum corneum. 

4. The moist stage, or weeping stage, 
results from the rupture of the vesicles 
either spontaneously or from trauma- 
tic causes. 

5. The pustular stage which results 
from the transformation of vesicles 
filled with serum into pus. These pus- 
tules often become confluent produc- 
ing large suppurating areas. 

6. The scaly stage, which results 
from the drying up of the exuded mat- 
ter and the desquamation of the dead 
epidermal cells. 

As before stated it is by no means 
necessary that the disease pass 
through all the above stages. An early 
stage may pass directly into the last 
or the eczema may long remain per- 
sistently in the same stage. 

Causes: Eczema is usually set up at 
the direct result of some external irri- 
tant acting upon the skin, such as 

dust, mud, fleas, lice, too frequent bath- 
ing, and the use of soap. Injurious 


foods, digestive disorders with faulty 
elimination, no doubt act as predis- 
posing causes but to direct local irri- 
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tation must the disease be attributed. 

Symptoms: In the initial stage, 
which very often passes unobserved, 
bright red spots appear surrounded by 
a hyperemic area. These spots rap- 
idly run together, the affected skin 
becomes spongy, turgescent, and of 
a high temperature. The hairs in the 
effected area stand erect, and the skin 
is tender and irritable. Owing to the 
patients efforts to relieve the pruritis 
the pustular and scaly stage may im- 
mediately be entered upon, but if the 
disease runs its regular course, small 
blisters develop from the pimples. By 
confluence of these visicles moist and 
reddened areas of skin are formed 
from which the hairs fall out. These 
areas are covered with a serous, sero- 
filbrinous or even purulent exudate, 
are exceedingly sensitive to the touch 
and show a tendency to spread. 

Frequently the visicles change into 
pustules, pustular eczema then being 
the result. The blisters enlarge and 
their contents grow dull and become 
purulent. The pustule may remain is- 
olated or spread in groups or run to- 
gether producing patches of various 
size. The hairs then become erect, 
stick to each other and are glued to- 
gether by the exudate into stiff tufts, 
become felted and are easily pulled 
out or fall out spontaneously. The 
skin thus laid bare is found to be 
thickened, exquisitely tender and cov- 
ered with a yellowish, creamy, sticky 
pus. 

Healing follows by the drying up of 
the purulent discharge into scabs and 
crusts under which suppuration per- 
sists for some time. Similar localized 
purulent inflammations of the skin oc- 
cur, without any preceeding stages, as 
a direct result of mechanical chemical 
or thermal irritation. 

Eczema may in all its stages become 
chronic, The most important factor 
here is to prevent the patient from rub- 
bing the affected areas. 

The changes produced in the skin by 














chronic eczema consist in persistent 
hyperemia, higher temperature and 
thickening. The skin gradually be- 
comes hard and dry and loses its elas- 
ticity. The hairs become thin and stray 
(compression and atrophy of the hair 
papillae and their blood supply). 

The condition of the patient in ordi- 
nary cases remains unaltered except 
for restlessness and often extreme 
thirst. In cases of long duration, how- 
ever, the continued irritation in time 
produces emaciation and in weakly 
subjects cachexia and death. Acute 
eczema may last for one to three 
weeks, chronic for months or years 
and is frequently incurable. 

Treatment: The treatment varies both 
according to stage and individuality. 
The main obstacle to success is the 
persistent itching and the patient’s 
efforts to relieve it. If possible the 
cause must be removed and in all 
cases the alimentary tract should be 
cleaned out by a brisk saline purga- 
tive and kept clean by the daily admin- 
istration of the sulphocarbolates of 
zinc, calcium and sodium, five grains, 
in water three times a day. Contrary 
to popular opinion, diet, exercises lit- 
tle influence either on the production 
or course of the disease, but often a 
complete change of diet gives wonder- 
ful results. Bathing and the use of 
soaps are absolutely to be avoided dur- 
ing an attack and only used with great 
discretion upon recovery or a relapse 
is likely to occur. 

In the earlier stages of eczema, ery- 
thema papular and vesicular, soothing 
and emollient applications are to be 
employed. Liquor plumbi subacetatis 
dabbed on the affected parts followed 
by a dressing of zinc oxide ointment 
or Lassars Paste, is most efficient. 

In the later stages, weeping or pus- 
tular, the matted hairs should be 


clipped off and the parts cieaned up 
with hydrogen peroxide and dried with 
absorbent cotton swabs, the parts are 
then to be painted with a six per cent 
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aqueous solution of silver nitrate and 
kept dusted over with a desiccant dust- 
ing powder such as aristol, formidine, 
or boric acid ten parts, starch ten 
parts, and tannic acid one part. 

For chronic eczema a more stimu- 
lant line of treatment is necessary. The 
hair should first all be clipped off and 
the skin dressed with either of the fol- 
lowing dressings which are all effec- 
tive although the first mentioned is 
most excellent; Oil of tar four parts. 
olive oil forty parts. Iodine glycerine 
one part, chrysarobin grs. xxx ‘vaso- 
line 3 i. Sulphur ointment B. P.  In- 
ternally, administer five to ten drops 
of Fowler’s solution once a day. 

Urticaria is manifested by sharply 
defined, flat, raised swellings of the 
skin, the result of quickly occuring 
serous transudation in the papillae of 
the dermis. The cause of this transu- 
dation of fluid is the sudden dilatation 
of the capillaries, consequent on un- 
due stimulation of the vaso-mo*or 
nerves. 

This affection of the vaso-motor 
nerves may be due to external irrita- 
tion or it may be of internal orig n 
The external irritants may be, bites of 
insects, stinging nettles(urtica urens) 
and the hairs of caterpillars. 

The internal causes are due to cer- 
tain kinds of foods which owing to 
individual susceptibility act as toxines. 
or to the absorption into the blood 
stream of toxic matters from the ali- 
mentary canal. (fecal toxemia). 

The pomphi are rapid in their ap- 
pearance and frequently run together 
producing large edematous areas. The 
treatment consists of warm fomenta- 
tions and the administration of a smart 
saline purge. 

Alopecia. Falling out of hair occurs 
as an independent condition and may 
affect the whole body, alopecia celsi, 
or it may be confined to loss of hair 
from small areas, alopecia areata. It 
is due to a tropho-neurosis of the cut- 
aneous nerves which causes atrophy 
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of the hair roots. The conditions which 
lead to this neurosis are, pregnancy 
starvation, suckling, spoiled food and 
debility. As a rule in alopecia celsi 
the hair grows in again but in alope- 
cia areata the condition often remains 
permanent and quite resistant to treat- 
ment. 

Treatment: Stimulating liniments ap- 
plied with friction to the skin, such 
as tincture of cantharides one part, 
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upon the skin of the nose between the 
anterior nares and the forehead. 
Symptoms: At first signs of super- 
ficial inflammation are evident, then as 
the deeper follicles become infected 
the skin appears thickened and upon 
pressure discharges at various points 
a bloody purulent matter. Nodules 
the size of a pea are also present, which 
show purulent centres. By confluence 
of the acne pustules and infection of 


Dr. ff. L. Casey, Danville, Kentucky, His Office and His Assistant. 


spiritus vini rectificatus five parts or 
linimentum saponis and spiritus cam- 
phorae aa, or liquor ammonii fortior 
one-half dram and spiritus vini recti- 
ficulus, eight ounces. 

Acne is a suppurative inflammation 
of the follicles of the skin arising ftom 
the accumulation and decomposition 
of the sebum secreted by the sebace- 
ous glands, and the invasion of pyo- 
genic organism. 

The disease is generally localized 


the hair follicles large abscesses are 
formed, portions of the skin even some- 
times becoming necrotic. In rare cases 
acne is found on the forehead, trunk 
and extremities in which case the pro- 
gnosis is very grave. 

Treatment is mainly surgical and 
consists of incision and free evacuation 
of the acne pustules and abscesses and 
disinfection with tincture of iodine or 
Lugol’s solution. In persistent cases 
an autogenic bacterin should be used. 
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It is in reports like those of this department that the current history ot the progress of veterinary science is written. Are 

you ieaving a record of your experience which will help others, as you have been aided by thes2 and other clinical reports? If not, 
ou are earnestly invited to contribute from your experience that this department may be of the greatest service to its readers. 
By so doing you will earn the thanks of the editor, the approval of the veterinary profession and the lasting gratitude of those who 


are aided by your suggestions. 








Diseases of Cattle 


By CLIFF. ACKLEY, D. V. M., Fort Worth, Texas 


I11.—Mammitis. 
AMMITIS, mastitis or garget, is a 
disease which is dreaded by the 

dairyman and average veterinarian alike. 
The susceptibility of the best cows in 
the herd, with frequent unsatisfactory 
results from any line of treatment, is 
most discouraging. As this disease is no 
respector of locality or conditions, every 
practitioner who treats dairy cattle 
comes more or less in contact with it, 
often with far from flattering reflections 
on his skill. 

Most writers on mammitis divide the 
disease etiologically into two forms— 
the infectious and non-infectious. While 
pathologists have clearly shown us that 
inflammation may take place without in- 
fection, experience has led me to believe 
that in inflammation of the udder of the 
cow, if infection is not the etiological 
factor, it is rare that the disease pro- 
gresses for twenty-four hours without 
this complication, either through external 
entrance, or more frequently through the 
blood-stream. 

As far as I have been able to learn, 
there is little on record of experiments 
conducted with a view of learning more 
of mammitis. As death from this cause 


has not occurred frequently, scientists 
have for the most part ignored the seri- 
ous consideration of it. Some dispute 
still exists as to whether there is a con- 
tagious form of the disease. I under- 
stand that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is making some experiments along 
this line, the nature of which they are 
not yet ready to make public. Whether 
the result of a specific bacterium or not, 
it is generally concluded that germ life 
from an affected udder is often inoculat- 
ed into other cows in the same herd 
through the hands of milkers, the bed- 
ding and similar agencies. 

Dr. W. L. Williams in his “Veterinary 
Obstétrics,” describes an infectious mam- 
mitis or “agalactia” of dairy cows which 
has occurred extensively in Switzerland 
and in some other parts of Europe. It 
takes the form of a catarrhal inflamma- 
tion, which has failed to yield to any 
treatment. While the same infectious 
agent may exist in the United States, 
there is no record of the disease avail- 
able. 

Probably the most frequent primary 
cause of the disease is from bruises or 
injuries to the udder. The exposed, 
pendulant position of the organ make 
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such injuries of frequent occurrence, 
the best milkers, having the larger ud- 
ders, being more often the victims. 

If such bruises or injuries are at once 
discovered, and practical treatment ap- 
plied promptly, the prognosis is not so 
unfavorable. Unfortunately, however, 
dairymen are generally careless in this 
respect, do not realize the importance of 
prophylaxis, and by the time the veteri- 
narian is called, the disease has assumed 
a serious aspect. 

The symptoms of mammitis are gen- 
erally so apparent and so well known 
that a description of them would seem 
superfluous. Swelling of the affected 
quarters, lameness, sensitiveness shown 
while being milked, and later systemic 
disturbance, are the most prominent. 

In the treatment of this disease the 
remedies tried have had a wide range, 
the bacterins being the latest thing to be 
offered. Intelligent and scientific treat- 
ment would seem to depend not so much 
on the agent as the stage of the disease 
in which applied. For instance, a strong 
purge is always indicated in the early 
stages, but might be of detriment if 
given later. 

As pus organisms are nearly always 
present, bacterins, I believe, constitute a 
most valuable treatment, and where I 
have been able to inject them before the 
disease had progressed too far, prompt 
relief has been given. If one is near, 
or possesses a laboratory, the auto- 
genous bacterins would probably be best, 
but the ordinary polyvalent bacterins 
answer the purpose very nicely, and con- 
tain the organisms most commonly found 
in mammitis. 

As in the first stages of all inflamma- 
tion, aconite is generally of value in con- 
trolling the heart’s action and in reduc- 
ing the fever. Owing to the reasons 


discussed in a previous paper, the alka- 
loid is apt to be more certain and of 
greater value than the tincture of fluid 
extract. When given subcutaneously this 
sometimes causes abscess formation, ow- 
ing to the irritating properties of aconite: 
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inter-tracheal injection is preferred by 
most practitioners. One or two doses 
are about all that is required, and care 
should be taken to make the dose large 
and yet within the limits of safety. 

The bathing of the udder with hot or 
cold water, to which is sometimes added 
vinegar or other household remedies, is 
common treatment. I believe this treat- 
ment to be principally of value during 
the first stage-of mammitis (congestion 
of the gland) or where external trauma 
is the cause of the trouble. The applica- 
tion of the water in the first case has the 
same action that a sinapism has in the 
first stage of pneumonia—the determi- 
nation of the blood from the affected 
parts to the skin. Constant bathing has 
the added advantage of keeping the parts 
soft, thus aiding the action of the leu- 
kocytes. 

Some diversity of opinion exists as to 
the desirable frequency in milking a cow 
suffering from mammitis. It has been 
brought forth that as the milk consists 
largely of leukocytes, the milk should 
not be drawn off, but that these leuko- 
cytes should be left there to battle with 
the infection. The leukocytes in the milk, 
however, are seldom in a very active 
condition, and the injury resulting from 
the pressure on the inflamed gland would 
seem to more than offset any advantage 
that might be derived in the above man- 
ner. Experience seems to show that 
little milk should be alowed to accumu- 
late in the milk cistern of an affected 
quarter. As the act of drawing this milk 
in the usual manner results in consider- 
able irritation to the parts, a milking 
tube is a more desirable way of with- 
drawing the fluid. In fact, in several 
cases I have inserted a self-retaining 
tube, which was still further held in place 
by strips of adhesive tape, with appar- 
ently fine results. This gives drainage 
not only for the milk, but also for any 
wound secretion or products of inflam- 
mation. The position of the udder 
makes such drainage most practical, the 
only objection generally brought against 
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it being that it made an easy entrance 
way for dirt, germ life, etc. I believe 
this danger is slight; the constant drop- 
ping of the milk keeps these washed out, 
and if the animal be kept in a clean box 
stall very little, if any, injury results. 

It would seem that irrigation of the 
quarter with a mild antiseptic solution, 
introduced through the milking tube, 
would be good treatment. Unfortunately, 
the anatomical construction of the gland 
prevents the forcing of such solutions 
high enough in the quarter to do much 
good, while the pressure and irritation 
often do harm. Few cases are benefited 
by this line of treatment, although where 
an accumulation of pus may form in the 
milk cistern it is generally advisable. 

The external application of lotions to 
the affected quarters is doubtless of some 
value in controlling the disease, although 
as a rule, too much dependance has been 
placed upon this treatment in the past. 
In lessening the milk flow, preventing the 
animal from catching cold after having 
been bathed with hot water, and on ac- 
count of their antiseptic properties, these 
lotions would seem to _ possess their 
greatest value. Two ounces each of the 
fluid extracts of belladonna, phytolacca 
and aconite, combined with six ounces 
of spirits of camphor, is as cheap and 
efficient a lotion for this purpose as any 
I have tried. 

In the early stage of mammitis a thor- 
ough cleansing of the bowels is generally 
of great value. Arecoline hydrobromide 
has the advantage of being quick and 
sure, but a strong saline purgative is pre- 
ferred by many practitioners. In the 
latter, a little powdered gamboge aids in 
quick and thorough action. 

Mammitis rarely progresses for any 
length of time without resulting in per- 
mament injury to the udder, with a cor- 
responding decrease in the production of 
milk. Active inflammation of the gland 
results in the replacement of the paren- 
chymatous tissue with fibrous tissue, 
with the above result. However, intelli- 
gent treatment may greatly minimize this 
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injury, provided, of course, that the 
treatment be started early. A compen- 
satory hypertrophy of the unaffected 
quarters is sometimes said to take place. 

In the later stages of mammitis the 
treatment becomes surgical, and the 
efforts are directed chiefly toward sav- 
ing the animal’s life. The operations 


are chiefly the opening of abscesses, the 
cutting out of gangrenous or necrotic 
areas, or the amputation of the glands. 





WOULD YOU CALL IT HER- 
MAPHRODITE? 


I enclose a photograph of a thorough- 
bred colt, showing an interesting ab- 
normal development of the generative 
organs with misplacement of same. The 
sheath opens posteriorly, from which the 
penis is protruding, as seen in the photo. 





Anterior to the sheath there are two 
mamary glands. I located the testicles 
in inguinal canal. 
’ Have you heard of a similar case? 
Reg. J. Vickers, V.S., B. V. Sc. 
The Plains, Va. 





IMMUNIZATION AGAINST PYE- 
MIC ARTHRITIS 

It is. very selfish for one to read for 

many years the very helpful articles that 

continue to appear in the pages of the 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, and have continued to appear 
since its inception in the form of the 
Missouri Valley Veterinary Bulletin, and 
not attempt to contribute something to 
help some one else. I have withheld some 
little things of good that I might have 
published because of negligence, doubt 
as to whether anyone would be benefited, 
and a preference to be seen doing rather 
than to be heard. But when two fellow 
practitioners ask in July issue for sug- 
gestions for the treatment of “navel ill” 
or pyemic arthritis, I decided to give 
some of my experience covering a period 
of seven years at Carlock, twelve miles 
out of Bloomington, the birthplace of the 
draft horse in the central west. 

Carlock is a beautiful hamlet in the 
midst of one of the greatest draft horse 
centers in America, and the draft horse 
is the principal equine, from the “bread 
and butter” point of view, for the veter- 
inarians. 

The history of the draft horse shows 
us that the present day drafters are the 
results of years of breeding for extreme 
size, which has been brought about large- 
ly by heavy feeding, and premature de- 
velopment. For illustration: The prim- 
itive Percheron matured at five to seven 
years of age, and weighed from 1,300 to 
1,500 pounds. This type has been com- 
pletely changed, until now, instead of a 
hardy, slowly developing, disease-resist- 
ing horse, we have the overgrown, quick- 
ly developed, disease harboring drafter 
which is very commonly seen in this com- 
munity of good drafters, to weigh a ton 
at two and one-half to three years of 
age. 

Let us review some of the existing 
conditions and possible causes of “navel 
ill.” Very many breeders of pure bred 
draft horses exhibit at the various state 
fairs, horse shows and at the Interna- 
tional. In order to attain extreme size 
for their age at show time, many breed- 
ers have their foals come in the winter 
and early spring. The dams are fed on 
heating and constipating feeds, and often 


on disease laden forage during the win- 
ter ; their whole bodies are not in as good 
condition as they should be to become 
mothers. Many of them are weak in 
generative power, and bring foals in 
cold weather in infected stalls; some of 
these foals are scarcely more alive than 
dead. With such a start in life, the new- 
comer has but little force to “battle with 
the elements.” The umbilical cord is 
usually very large and often breaks sev- 
eral inches from the body of the foal. 
This large moist stump is a veritable 
magnet for picking up and retaining dis- 
ease germs, which are numerous in such 
surroundings. 

If the youngster lives a few hours and 
is able to get upon his feet, he will soon 
be taking of the abundant nourishment 
of his well-fed mother, and in a few 
days begins to fill up and become plump, 
so that he appears a “fine fellow.” Ina 
few days, or mayhap in several weeks, 
depending upon the disease-resisting 
force in the foal, the client calls, saying, 
“Doctor, I wish you would come out. I 
have a little colt that is very lame. I 
think his mother stepped on his ankle.” 

When the doctor arrives his patient 
shows signs of pain and distress. He is 
a dejected looking little fellow, with 
eyes somewhat sunken, distended nos- 
trils, rapid respiration, quick pulse, and 
tucked up flanks. When the swelling is 
touched it often feels hot. The touch 
causes much pain as shown by the at- 
tempts to get away. One familiar with 
the disease at once recognizes “navel 
ill.” As the disease advances the swell- 
ing increases, pathogenic germs are at 
work, one or more joints may be affected 
simultaneously, or one after the other. 

I have seen foals born with swollen 
joints and showing well symptoms of 
pyemic arthritis. One foal in particular 
had two open joints when it was three 
days old. 

Many foals heal rapidly at the umbil- 
ical opening and show no sign of disease 
for several weeks, because they possess 
sufficient disease resisting force to com- 
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bat the diseases successfully for awhile, 
or, in other words, their opsonic index is 
high; they possess sufficient antibodies 
to hold the toxins in check for awhile. 


When I located in Carlock the leading 
horsemen told me they were losing one- 
half their foals from navel disease. I 
began at once a special study of the dis- 
ease, trying to find a curative and pre- 
ventive treatment: I tried out a great 
many disinfectants, germicides and anti- 
septics in the form of powders, salves 
and lotions. I had fair results, if these 
preparations were thoroughly applied as 
soon as the foals were delivered, provid- 
ing the germ was not already in the 
blood, as above mentioned. Not being 
satisfied with partial results, I began a 


study of serum and bacterin therapy. . 


The discoveries and reports published in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, showing results 
of the works of the leading men, were 
carefully considered. First, I used anti- 
streptococcus serum; then later bac- 
terins in conjunction with the antisep- 
tics. I was well pleased with the re- 
sults. One man told another, and my 
calls began to increase to treat colts af- 
fected with this disease. But many cases 
that were well developed before I was 
called died, so I decided to try to immun- 
ize the colts from this dreaded malady. 

In the spring of 1910 I began my pres- 
ent treatment, which has given results 
successful beyond my expectations. It 
is as follows: 

Prophylactic Treatment 

. On the day of birth of the foal inject 
Icc. of poly-bacterins which contains 
killed streptococci, staphylococci and co- 
lon bacilli. Instruct the client to bathe 
the stub of the navel with one-half to 
one dram of Eucamphine, full strength. 
Follow with a dusting powder contain- 
ing antiseptics, germicides and astrin- 
gents, twice daily, until the navel is 
healed. When the foal is one week old, 
inject 114 cc. poly-bacterins. 

In most instances this treatment will 
suffice, but occasionally a foal requires 
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the third dose seven days after the sec- 
ond. 
Results 

Five foaling seasons are now passed, 
and I have not had a single foal develop 
a case of navel ill that was not infected 
at birth. 

Curative Treatment 


Only a few of the smaller horsemen 
here do not know, hence do not fear, 
navel disease or employ prophylactic 
treatment. When called to a case not too 
far developed, I give bacterins 1 to 1%4 
cc.; if the navel is leaking, I use the 
same treatment as for prevention. Bac- 
terins again the fourth day, slightly in- 
creasing the dose if the patient can stand 
it; then again the fifth day from the 
time of the second dose, and the seventh 
day from the time of the ‘third dose. 
Most ordinary cases will respond nicely 
to this treatment. Those cases that are 
badly infected and possibly having open 
joints when first called, should receive 
daily doses of antistreptococcus serum 
and orally twice daily one dram doses of 
Parke, Davis & Co.’s Nuclein No. 2. 

When the patient shows improvement 
give very small doses of bacterins every 
fourth day, providing the reaction from 
the bacterins is not too great. Wash 
the open joints two or three times daily 
with a five per cent solution of Eucam- 
phine. These suggestions and experi- 
ences are offered for criticism and ques- 
tioning, also in the hope some will bene- 
it from them. C. R. Conger. 

Carlock, Illinois. 





WHAT VETERINARIANS 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT DIS- 
EASES OF POULTRY* 

The poultry industry is being herald- 
ed as a billion dollar business. There is 
no doubt but that it is at least this volum- 
inous. 

An effort to take the fowl census of 


~ *Abstract of an address to the Ilmo Veteri- 
nary Association, East St. Louis, Ill, July 17, 
1914. : 
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the United States would be like trying 
to take a census of the fish of the ocean. 
One thing is certain, and that is that it 
is an enormous business. 

With the coming of the increased 
knowledge of the science of breeding, 
there comes many valuable strains which 
have been produced through careful 
selection in many varieties of birds. 
With the coming of the many valuable 
strains there comes many valuable in- 
dividual birds. These individual birds 
vary in value according to their perfect- 
ness in measuring up to the ideal point 
toward which the breeder is striving. 
These prices may range from $10.00 to 
many hundreds of dollars. With this 
great valuation comes a necessity for 
skilled aid in case of illness to protect 
and safeguard these invested interests. 
It is up to some class of persons to show 
these people who have these invested 
interests that they are scientifically 
equipped to give this needed valuable 
aid. Who must the owners of these 
birds look to but the comparative medical 
man? The broader training along the 
lines of sanitation’ and diseases of an- 
imals places the veterinarian in a posi- 
tion to easily take on this extra bit of 
training and make it worth while from 
a monitary standpoint. 

Before the veterinarian can expect to 
have his services in demand, he must ex- 
pect to place himself in possession of 
such skill or scientific knowledge as to 
show such owners that he is worthy of 
employment in this capacity or in com- 
mon parlance, that he “can deliver the 
goods.” 

A man who owns a bird that is worth 
twenty-five to one hundred dollars, will 
just as readily employ a veterinarian to 
treat such a bird-when ill, as he would 
to treat a cow, dog or horse worth the 
same money, provided he is convinced 
that the veterinarian can give him the 
services and advice he needs. 

It is high time the veterinarian was 
awakening to the possibilities of poultry 
practice. 





 hirds ori the average farm is worth as 








It is charged that the average poultry- 
man is a “tight wad.” But the fact re- 
mains that he is no tighter than many 
of us can remember he was in being 
“chary” about employing a veterinarian 
to treat his ill horse or cow twenty years 
ago, If the veterinarian really becomes 
proficient and shows his proficiency he 
will be in demand. 


Again I may say that in many parts 
of the country, pure bred fowls which 
are of considerable value are not to be 
found. Likewise I may say, that in 
many quarters pure bred dogs are not 
found to any extent. While some parts 
of the country, mainly the greater stock 
raising district, has gone onward and 
upward, states passing the laws govern- 
ing and designating who shall practice 
veterinary medicine, there still remains 
some parts where there are no such laws, 
where people in general are not trained to 
employ a professional man to treat the 
ills of their animals, but who will take 
a chance with a quack, still believes 
in “holler tail,” “wolf in the tail’ and 
“holler horn.” There are still places I 
say in this learned home of the free, 
and the land of the brave, who do not 
discriminate between the trained veter- 
inarian and the quack. 

As to the value of the common flock 
of birds that is found on every farm, I 
may say that a quarter of a century ago, 
one would pay fifteen cents to twenty- 
five cents for what is considered a full 
sized frying chicken, that is one weigh- 
ing from one to two pounds. Today this 
same product for the table costs from 
forty cents to one dollar. A quarter of 
a century ago, one would pay fifteen to 
thirty cents for a hen for the Sunday 
dinner, while the same product today 
costs from sixty to seventy-five cents. 
As prices on every commodity has ad- 
vanced, so has it advanced on poultry 
and poultry products. The flock of birds 
on every farm brings in as much returns 
as any other department of said farm, 
investment considered. The flock of 
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much, dollars and cents considered, as 
the best cow or horse on that farm, and 
often times more. When such an in- 
vestment is threatened by disaster, does 
it not occur to you as a veterinarian, that 
if you would equip yourself with knowl- 
edge so as to be of value to the owner, 
that the owner would employ you as 
quickly as if his hundred or two hun- 
dred dollar cow was sick. After all with 
disease of animals it is a monitary risk 
alone. 

There was a time and that less than 
fifty years ago when a veterinarian’s 
training consisted in securing a knowl- 
edge of diseases of horses, later diseases 
of dogs received attention, then cattle, 
then sanitation such as meat and milk 
inspection, and finally diseases of hogs 
and sheep and now there is a demand 
for a thorough training of diseases of 
all animals including birds, and how to 
cope with the management and control 
of outbreaks of contagious diseases. 
This is an age of progress and the vet- 
erinary profession is only keeping its 
own pace in the progress of the marts 
of time. Progress in every line is on- 
ward and upward, never wavering until 
the end of time. In our generation there 
has been perfected the automobile, wire- 
less telegraphy, the flying machine, and 
so on down the line. 

Let us be awake to our possibilities 
and improve each moment. 

Spartanburg, S. Carolina. 

B. F. Kaupp. 





SOME PRACTICAL THERAPEU- 
TIC NOTES. 

By diligently studying high class vet- 
erinary literature, such as VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, we learn of many depend- 
able therapeutical weapons, and when 
they are tried and proven in our daily 
practice we add them to our armamen- 
tarium. This constitutes improvement 


and progress. 

In the August issue of this valuable 
journal we were given a rare treat in 
the article entitled. “Medical Treatment 
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of Colics,” by Dr. E. L. Quitman, who 
is considered by all broad-minded, un- 
prejudiced veterinarians as the leading 
authority on veterinary materia medica. 

In reading Doctor Quitman’s valuable 
article we learn that a capsule of salicylic 
acid is the best antiferment in flatulent 
conditions. I have used salicylic acid in 
about twelve cases of flatulence, both 
gastric and intestinal, and the results 
were phenomenal. It is a winner in my 
practice, on account of the operation of 
enterocentesis being largely done away 
with. I have also used it in tympanites 
in cattle with equally as good results. 

After the acute symptoms of flatulence 
have passed away, I always administer 
an evacuant, preferably arecoline which 
gives me good results. One reason why 
arecoline is condemned by so many vet- 
erinarians is due to the fact that the mar- 
ket is flooded with worthless brands of 
this drug. I use the Abbott brand and 
find it satisfactory. I can defend my 
statements regarding arecoline on the 
grounds that it is used largely by Drs. 
A. H. Baker, M. H. McKillip (Chi- 
cago); David S. White (Columbus) ; 
J. Schurmacher (New York), and many 
other eminent practitioners. 

Sometimes I follow arecoline with al- 
oin, getting good results. At the onset 
of all pectoral diseases I purge the pa- 
tient thoroughly with aloin and I have 
never furnished any material for the 
equine graveyard as a result as foretold 
in some of the prominent text books. 

I am glad to learn that echinacea is a 
valuable agent in the treatment of in- 
fectous arthritis, I have used it in the 
treatment of venomous bites in the horse 
with good results. Also in pyemia in 
cows caused by a retained placenta, and 
as a sequel of abortion due to the ab- 
sorption from the uterus. 

In regard to antiseptics in my prac- 
tice, iodine and chinosol are my favor- 
ites. 

As an emergency dressing for large 
jagged wounds, broken knees, wounds 
from shafts or harrows, nail pricks, in 
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the treatment of open joints, and for 
preparing the surgical field preliminary 
to an operation, we have in tincture of 
iodine an agent that would be hard to 
improve on. Tincture of iodine on ac- 
count of its great power of penetration, 
allows the iodine to infiltrate into the 
skin and disinfect the excretory glandu- 
lar canals and intercellular spaces. One 
of the most prominent veterinarians in 
France has for several years, been paint- 
ing with tincture of iodine the region 
operated on in point and line firing im- 
mediately after operation and he reports 
good results in avoiding pruritus, syno- 
vitis, and sloughing. 

Chinosol being a very powerful non- 
toxic antiseptic, that does no damage 
to tissues, and possesses marked an- 
algetic power, is deservedly making a 
large number of friends among our 
profession. 

Being a powerful deodorant I have 
employed it in the treatment of thrush 
in the horse and find it superior to the 
old line treatment. 

I also use it largely in fistulas with- 
ers following the radical operation. 
Also in conjunctivitis and mange in 
the dog. 


Okarche, Okla. G. Parshall. 





SOME EXPERIENCES WITH THE 
SULPHOCARBOLATES 

During the past few months I have 
given the use of the tripple sulphocar- 
bolates some little attention, and have 
selected a few cases from my practice 
illustrating their varied usefulness which 
I will report. In April of this year, 
wishing to infuse some new blood into 
my flock of pure-bred Rhode Island Red 
chickens, I purchased, from a breeder, 
twenty incubator chicks a few days old, 
and to all appearances perfectly healthy. 

In a few days these chicks developed 
white diarrhea in an acute form, having 
never had this trouble in my flock be- 
fore, I was quite alarmed and at once 
began treatment with the -sulphocarbo- 
lates, given in the drinking water. I 
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also isolated the twenty chicks affected. 
The only drinking water allowed was a 
solution of one dram of tripple sulpho- 
carbolates to one gallon of water. Out of 
the twenty chicks I lost sixteen, as the 
infection was very acute and virulent. 
My own chicks became affected, and 
out of eighty of my own hatching, I 
lost twenty before getting it under con- 
trol. I am now satisfied that I should 
have used the solution twice as strong, 
as my own chicks began to improve at 
once upon my strengthening the solu- 
tion. In spite of my apparent heavy 
losses, I am satisfied that if I had not 
used this treatment I would have lost my 
entire flock, and I can recommend this 
line of treatment coupled with thorough 
cleaning and disinfecting of coops and 
runs, 

On May first, I was called to see a cow 
exhibiting the following symptoms: loss 
of appetite, temperature of 104 degrees 
Fahr., back arched, staring coat and 
passing a small amount of feces, coated 
with ‘considerable mucous and blood. 
The diagnosis was hemorrhagic dysen- 
tery; my prognosis was unfavorable as 
she had been affected for five days. 

The treatment consisted of a drench 
of oleum lini, one quart; and turpentine 
3iss, through irrigation of the rectum, 
with clear cold water, and the adminis- 
tration tripple sulphocarbolates, 3ii in 
solution four times daily. 

May 2d the bowel discharges were 
more profuse, with less blood and mu- 
cous, and there was general improve- 
ment. I washed out bowel again with 
clear cold water, ordered green food, 
and continued the sulphocarbolates. 

May 3d, continued improvement was 
evident and the same treatment was con- 
tinued. The same treatment was given 
on May 4th, and the case was discharged 
cured. a 

On May 12th, a two-months-old calf 
in an adjoining pen on the same farm 
became affected with white scours. The 
treatment given consisted of tripple sul- 
phocarbolates in solution thirty grains, 
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four times a day, also milk and lime 
water in the proportion of three parts 
milk and one part lime water ; treatment 
discontinued on third day, and complete 
recovery followed. 

On May 18th I was called to see a 
cow in same yard as Cow No. 1, ex- 
hibiting same symptoms, but affected 
only that day, so far as known. I gave 
same treatment as was given No. 1, and 
conditions responded at once, and treat- 
ment was continued only two days. I 
ordered this cow isolated and all the dis- 
charges from her disinfected and buried, 
also ordered the yard thoroughly cleaned 
and surface scraped and disinfected with 
kreso dip solution. No more cases de- 
veloped, although three other cows were 
in same yard. 

June 20th, I was called to see a pure- 
bred Gurnsey calf about ten days old, 
and found a virulent case of white 
scours. This calf passed immense quan- 
tities of white frotty matter, and ex- 
hibited great prostration and weakness. 
I gave small quantities of milk and lime 


water, equal parts; thirty grains sulpho- 
carbolates in solution four times daily, 
also a little brandy the first 24 hours. 
{mprovement was shown on the second 
day, and treatment continued for four 


days with complete recovery. Since 
then this breeder reported another case 
and used the treatment with success. I 
then ordered the calf pens well cleaned 
and disinfected, and all calves isolated 
from each other, and placed on clean 
ground, and no further cases have de- 
veloped to date. 

I have also used the sulphocarbolates 
in fermentative diarrhea in horses with 
good results, and in conclusion will say 
that I think we have in this preparation 
a valuable addition to our armamenta- 
rium. I shall continue to use it where 
indicated, and also experiment with it 
to enlarge its scope of usefulness. 


Jno. L. Tyler, D. V. S. M. D. 
Pomona, California, 
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A PECULIAR MONSTROSITY 

On the 12th of April I was called out 
about midnight to see a big black Perch- 
eron mare about eight years old and 
found her with a very deformed fetus, 
which was coming backwards. On de- 
livering the fetus I found that it had 
three nostrils, one on the left side and 
two on the right side, which I am trying 
to show in this picture. He also had a 


Doctor Folker’s Monstrosity. 


bad kink in his back which is very low 
down. His hind legs are like his front 
ones, with his hoofs up, as shown in 
picture. Every joint in this fetus was 
stiff and solid. The mother is getting 
along nicely. Mr. A. R. Metcalf, the 
owner of the mare, is shown in the pic- 
ture directly behind the colt. 
Allison, Iowa. 
F. C, Folkers, D. V. S. 





NECROBACILLOSIS IN PIGS. 

What disease condition affects suck- 
ling pigs producing ulcerative stomatitis, 
rhinitis and dermatitis, the disease ap- 
pearing as a rule soon after farrowing, 
usually more and more become afflicted 
until the pigs die or in other instances 
recover. 

The lesions at first consist of a tume- 
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fied, sensitive swelling, which later be- 
comes insensitive and usually slough, 
leaving an irregular denuded surface. 
On close inspection of this denuded area 
there is usually an offensive odor. The 
lesions occurring in the nose cause the 
animals to sniffle and when the snout be- 
comes affected there is likely to be more 
or less of deformity of that organ. In 
a few instances the eye may be involved 
or even the ears, feet or skin on the body. 

Afflicted animals become emaciated 
and have a haggarded appearance, irreg- 
ular appetite and the majority of them 
die. 

A client of mine near Grinnell, Iowa, 
had fifty sows, that began farrowing in 
March, when there were about one hun- 
dred pigs, he noticed sores in their 
mouths, especially along the gums, in 
and around teeth, swelling of inferior 
maxillae, sores below eyes, and in the 
nostrils; but the trouble did not seem 
just like sniffles. 

All of the pigs had this trouble by 
April, and some that survived might bet- 
ter have died. There are only eighty of 
the pigs left, that are too old to have this 
trouble; there were nearly four hundred 
farrowed. This trouble seems to affect 
the little ones as fast as they come. We 
have been dipping the heads of the pigs 
in different kinds.of dips every few days, 
but have not had much success. The 
mouth and face get diseased very quick- 
ly. 

The hog houses have been thoroughly 
disinfected. All manure kept away 
from yards, and the ground is rolling 
enough, so that the rain drains off well. 

I know this has been happening for a 
year, as I have been vaccinating hogs on 
this farm against cholera. About eight 
years ago, the owner claims that he had 
the same trouble. Now the question is 
what can he do to prevent his fall pigs 
from dying of this trouble ; the sows far- 
rowing in the same pasture and pens. 
Can you suggest any treatment for these 
pigs just as soon as they come. The- 
sows do not have sore teeth, and do 
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well. Are there any better preparations 
than different dips for this trouble. This 
man does not use much bedding about 
his hog house. 

Towa. W. H. A. 

REPLY BY DR. A. T. KINSLEY. 

The above description is typical of 
necrobacillosis. The condition being 
caused by the bacillus necrophorus which 
manifests itself in various ways, hence, 
the variety of lesions described may re- 
sult from its invasion. The bacillus 
necrophorus is eliminated in the feces of 
hogs and, therefore, it is almost impos- 
sible to disinfect the premises and eradi- 
cate this infection. 

Treatment is not universally success- 
ful. The best treatment up to this 
time consists in applying antiseptics to 
the local lesions. This is tedious and 
not highly successful, but a considerable 
percentage of the pigs may be saved by 
this treatment. 





ACORN POISONING OR ACORN 
DISEASE 


Poisoning with acorns is responsible 
for the loss of many cattle each fall. 
Sheep and hogs are not affected even if 
they eat the acorns in large quantities. 
Acorn poisoning is primarily an affection 
of young cattle, particularly those under 
eighteen months old. Mature cows sel- 
dom die from eating acorns. However, 
it causes their milk flow to diminish. 

Once young cattle get a taste of acorns 
they seem to acquire a great desire for 
them, which soon becomes a habit. Cows 
do not crave acorns as do younger an- 
imals. It has often been noticed that 
calves, which have had access to acorns 
and are shut up for a few days and then 
turned out, will eat acorns very greedily. 

The symptoms of acorn poisoning may 
not be noticeable until a fortnight after 
the acorns have been digested. Then the 
calves become constipated, lose appetite 
and cease to chew their cud. Not infre- 
quently the feces are blood-tinged show- 
ing that there is severe intestinal irrita- 
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tion. In a day or two a persistent 
diarrhea may commence and continue 
for three or four days or until the an- 
imals die. 

But few changes are noticeable on 
postmortem examination. Usually the 
lymphatic glands of the intestines are 
swollen, the kidneys pale and the bladder 
filled with colorless urine. 

Care should be taken to prevent the 
cattle from feeding on acorns to excess, 
as little can be done in the way of treat- 
ment. Half pound doses of common 
baking soda dissolved in water and giv- 
en three times a day are useful to neu- 
tralize the tannic acid of the acorns, 
which is thought to be the poison re- 
sponsible for this trouble. 

Madison, Wis. F. B. Hadley, D. V. M. 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 





FORMULA OF “HORSE HEALTH” 


Your package of “Horse Health” re- 
ceived. We have subjected this prod ct 
to a careful physical examination and 
find its constituents to be approximately 
as follows: 


Nux vomica, powd...... Y, oz. 
Black pepper, powd 

Gentian 

Fenugreek 


Iron sulph 
Ginger 
Glauber Salts 


Mix thoroughly. 


The quantities, of course, may not be 
accurate, but we think you will find 
them approximately so, and that a prep- 
aration made up according to the above 
formula will give you practically the 
same results as the proprietary. 

If found desirable to reduce the 
strength of the preparation, this could be 
done by adding a filler, probably oil cake. 

The Physicians’ Drug News. 
B. L. Maltbie, Publisher. 
Newark, N.Y. 
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A SCHISTOCORMUS REFLEXUS 
DELIVERED WITHOUT 
DIFFICULTY 
I am enclosing a photograph of a 
schistocormus reflexus, that I delivered 

from a Holstein cow, July 25th. 

The owner called me in the morning 
by telephone, saying he had a cow that 
had been in labor most of the night. 
They had tried to assist her, but were 
unable to accomplish anything. 

I found a portion of the calf’s bowels 
protruding from the cow’s vulva, with 
the left femur forced partly into the 
vagina; I repelled the fetus until I could 
secure the hind feet with sash-cord, and 
by a little traction delivered it with little 
difficulty. The cow survived. 


I think the picture will explain itself; 
the calf apparently had been carried full 
time, and all abdominal organs were de- 
veloped outside the abdominal cavity; 
with the hind legs turned up from the 


pelvis. E. C. Thom. 


Bristol, Wisconsin. 





A POISON WEED HERBARIUM 


The Veterinary Division of the Col- 
orado Agricultural College is mounting 
collections of twenty-specimens of the 
most disastrous poisonous plants of Col- 
orado. 

With the specimens will be sent a brief 
history of each plant, its common name 
and scientific classification. These plants 
are mounted with a view of permanency, 
and will require a wall space of 5x7 feet. 
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The cost, including freight and frame 
for mounting, is $18.00. 

The herbarium represents the poison- 
ous plants on the ranges, in both the 
mountainous and plains districts of Col- 
orado, which kill more than half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of animals every year. 
Occasionally people are poisoned by some 
of these plants. 

Quite a number of high schools and 
public libraries of the state have placed 
orders for these collections, and it is 
probable that the department will furnish 
them to Colorado veterinarians, and per- 
haps others, on request. If you care for 
one of these collections to hang in your 
office, better write the department 
about it. 


A 146-POUND BOVINE FETUS 
AND A MOTHER LESS THAN 
A YEAR OLD 

On the morning of June 12th, I re- 
ceived a phone call to the country, to 
assist a cow in delivery. 

On arrival at the farm I found a six- 
year-old Holstein cow that had been 
in labor twelve hours. Examination re- 
vealed a breech presentation; no part of 
the fetus was visible. I got the repeller 
against buttock, and with the help of two 
men, succeeded in pushing the fetus for- 
ward, and upon inserting my arm, found 
I had a monster in size to deliver, but 
by hard work I got a sash cord around 
the left limb at hock, and pulled it for- 
ward far enough to get my osteotrite 
over the hock, and crush through the 
joint, leaving the skin intact. I thus 
easily brought the leg forward, and pro- 
ceeded in the same manner with the right 
leg. And with the assistance of four 
men with strong traction, we succeeded 
in delivering the largest calf I ever saw, 
read or heard of. The monster was per- 
fectly formed, and weighed 146 pounds. 
I would like to learn if any veterinarian 
that reads this article has ever delivered 
a calf of this size. If so, I hope they will 
report their case through the JouRNAL 
as I know it would be interesting to 
many. 
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On the evening of the same day I 
was called to the farm of another client, 
to assist in delivering a heifer three days 
less than one year old. That morning 
the owner had discovered the heifer in 
labor and called in a friend, a handy 
man, who said the heifer was too small 
to stand the ordeal and advised destruc- 
tion. I had no trouble in getting the 
head up after dissecting one shoulder, 
and delivered a calf the size of a full 
grown fox terrier. Both mothers at 


this time are doing well. 
A. W. Axford. 
Chester, New Jersey. 





At a meeting of the British Columbia 
Veterinary Association, held recently 
in Vancouver, the amount of two hun- 
dred and fifty (250) dollars was do- 
nated to the general war relief fund. 
This action by the veterinarians of the 
province has created a very favorable 
impression, for although the organiza- 
tion is a comparatively young one, it 
has proven itself in this another in- 
stance to be of far-reaching usefulness, 
with its fields of endeavor by no means 
confined to the veterinary profession 
alone. 

The officers elected for the current 
year are: 

President—Dr. S. F. Tolmie, Vic- 
toria, B. C. 

Vice-President—Dr. J. W. Darby, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Secretary, Treasurer and Registrar— 
Dr. H. W. Jakeman, New Westminster, 
B.C. 

Council—Dr. S. Ransam, Vaucouver, 
B. C.; Dr. Geo. Howell, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Dr. T. H. Jagger, Vancouver, B. 
C.; Dr. A. J. Damman, Vancouver, 
B.-%. 





THE ITINERANT HORSE PHYS- 
ICIAN 
(Continued from page 795) 
while with the State Veterinarian. At 
any rate I took no chances and the 
owner of the mules was well satis- 











SHOAT TYPHOID 


fied. He had had experience with this 
disease and he gladly footed the bill 
for the vaccine. My contract had 
been running about six weeks when 
the entire outfit changed hands and 
another veterinarian got my job. 

Now, at the time of which I write, 
automobiles were not yet very plenti- 
ful and the livery business was still 
flourishing, with horses for motive 
power. There was one large stable in 
Houston, known as the Wilson Trans- 
fer Company, which at that time used 
several hundred horses. Through the 
influence of a mutual friend I was 
given a chance at the veterinary at- 
tendance in this stable and would un- 
doubtedly have been successful in 
landing the contract for the entire 
outfit if I had remained there. An- 
other live concern whose veterinary 
services I performed during this time 
was the Smithy Cab Line. This con- 
cern had about thirty horses and used 
them on a string of one-horse cabs, 
hauling passengers fourteen blocks for 
twenty-five cents. This was the only 
concern of the kind I ever knew and 
it was a money maker. 

I was now doing a very nice little 
bit of practice and was just getting a 
good grasp of the entire opening when 
I received a letter froma friend, a 
Doctor Thatcher, in El Paso. I had 
met the doctor while I was stationed 
at El Paso in the Government Serv- 
ice and before I left there we had be- 
come very close friends. Doctor 
Thatcher was a graduate of one of 
the old country schools in Scotland or 
England and had been in practice at 
El Paso for about fifteen years when 
I first met him. He was a good vet- 
erinarian, had seen much of the world 
and was a man whose friendship was 
worth something. 

In his letter he stated that he had 
been appointed bacteriologist for the 
city of El Paso and wanted a man to 
take charge of his practice. If I 
wanted to come he would pay me a 
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hundred dollars per month salary and 
in addition, to make it a little more 
interesting, five per cent on all work 
done. If I accepted he would wire me 
transportation and I might consider 
myself engaged if the proposition 
suited me. 

Well, it did not take me very long 
to decide. I believe within an hour 
after I received the letter, I had sent 
him a telegram, accepting the offer 
and asking him to forward the traris- 
portation. The latter was of some 
moment; from Houston to El Paso is 
eight hundred and twenty-five miles. 
At three cents a mile this made twen- 
try-four dollars and seventy-five cents, 
and I could well make use of so much 
money in those days. 

Within a couple of days I had col- 
lected a few bills that I had outstand- 
ing, sold my few pieces of office furni- 
ture and said good bye to Houston 
and my friends there for the last time. 
This was on the Fourth of July, 1906, 
and I have not been there since. 

(To be continued) 





SHOAT TYPHOID 
(Continued from page 798) 
ent that shoat typhoid is a disease which 
causes heavy losses in swine herds and 
one which will make the rearing of ani- 
mals impossible. 

In order to further test Haendel and 
Gildemeister’s theory (2) which sup- 
poses that the Bacillus Voldagsen can 
only develop in an animal previously in- 
fected with the filterable (hog cholera) 
virus, the fibrinated blood of an animal 
affected with shoat typhoid was filtered 
through a Reichel porcelain filter and 50 
c.c. of the same (previously tested for 
sterility) was injected subcutaneously 
into a healthy shoat. The inoculated 
substance was well borne and the animal 
remained sound. Not only because a 
negative result was obtained in this test, 
but the fact that all the clinical symptoms 
and the findings on necropsy of all ani- 
mals were alike speaks against the suppo- 
sition that hog cholera may have been 
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present. The clinical symptoms which 
characterize the Voldagsen disease of 
shoats are the sudden and complete 
emaciation, the relatively slight diar- 
rhoea, and the cough which occurs 
here and there. Furthermore we note 
crustaceous eczemas in some animals and 
definite erosions of the skin in others. 
A blue and red coloration of parts of 
the body, purulent conjunctivitis, pro- 
nounced dysentery, and an acute or part- 
ly peracute coma, all which are charac- 
teristic of hog cholera were absent. Cor- 
respondingly the autopsical findings evi- 
denced a complete absence of hemor- 
rhagic inflammation of the lymph glands, 
hemorrhages in the serous membranes 
and the cortex of the kidneys and a 
bloody inflammation of the intestine. 

We were, however, never able to ob- 
serve an acute course of the Voldagsen 
disease as reported by Dammann and 
Pfeiler although the second set of tests 
were made with younger shoats and 
larger doses of the Voldagsen culture 
(1/10 as compared with 1/32 agar cul- 
ture) were employed for the sole purpose 
of causing a quicker death in the pigs. 

The time which elapses between the 
infection and death varies between 3 and 
15 weeks. 

(To be continued.) 





THE CONVENTION CITY 
(Continued from page 815) 
taking on the added art of the Creole, 
produce viands which have created for 
this city a reputation at home and 
abroad. Shrimp, both river and lake, 
crawfish and crabs, are among the spe- 
cialties of New Orleans sea food, and 
her oysters are unequalled in size, flav- 
or and deliciousness anywhere in the 

world. 

To those who make their visit here 
during our northern winter time, to 
all the above features will be added 
the charm of a balmy air, the fragrance 
of roses, the voices of the song birds 
and the cheering influence of bright, 
sunny skies, for New Orleans is the 
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king, queen and royal family of win- 
ter resorts. 

From any point of view, New Or- 
leans is a city of destiny, a land of 
fascination and wonders—the city 
“care forgot.” To visit her is an 
epoch in one’s life never to be forgot- 
ten, cherished in after years as a 
gladsome, superb memory of well- 
spent hours, each moment of which is 
full of happy recollections. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories desire to in- 
form their customers and others that Drs. Jensen 
and Salsbery have severed their connections com- 
pletely with all other veterinary firms and institu- 
tions in Kansas City; and that all their products 
are distributed direct, and Only from their labora- 
tories at 1228 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 





SATISFACTORY FROM EVERY 
VIEWPOINT. 


“At last we have a book on poultry ail- 
ments written by a veterinary surgeon in 
the English language. Several works have 
appeared in print, produced and edited by 
laymen, and it has been somewhat of a 
reproach on the veterinary profession in 
this country that hitherto none of its mem- 
bers appear to have considered it worth 
their while to write a book on the common 
ailments of the useful domestic fowl. The 
subject matter of the work under review is 
comprehensive and the information given 
up-to-date. The book cannot fail to be both 
useful and instructive to the veterinary 
surgeon. The article on ‘black head’ is the 
fullest and best we have yet read. We 
welcome the book as filling a marked gap 
in English veterinary literature.’—From a 
review of “Kaupp’s Poultry Diseases” in 
The Veterinary Journal of London. 


I have several copies of “Koupp’s Poul- 
try Diseases” installed in the University Li- 
brary, and shall make liberal use of them 
as reference works. 


H. L. Kempster, 
Columbia, Mo. Poultry Husbandman. 


ILLINOIS STATE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION NOTICE OF EX- 
AMINATION ASSISTANT 
STATE VETERINARIAN 


The State Civil Service Commission will 
hold an examination for assistant state 
veterinarian, Saturday, November 7, 1914, 
at fifteen points in Illinois. This examina- 
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tion is open to residents of the state from 
21 to 60 years of age. The salary is $8.00 
per day. Veterinarians are now needed in 
every county in the state and every can- 
didate passing this examination will re- 
ceive official recognition. 

Assistant state veterinarians, under the 
direction of the Live Stock Commission, 
take measures to insure the sanitary con- 
trol of live stock, and also make differen- 
tial diagnosis. Candidates must be gradu- 
ates of a veterinary college of recognized 
standing, and be licensed to practice the 
veterinary science in Illinois. 

The examination will include the follow- 
ing parts, weighted as indicated: 
Training and experience 
Sanitary control of live stock and dif- 

ferential diagnosis 

Applications must be on file at the office 
of the Commission in Springfield not later 
than 5 p. m., October 28. The proper forms 
may be’ secured by addressing the State 
Civil Service Commission, Springfield, Ill. 

Persons receiving copies of this notice 
are requested to call the examination to 
the attention of qualified persons. Addi- 
tional copies will be sent on request. 


CONVENTION BULLETIN 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Associa- 
<< tion, Chicago, 1914, 

The Executive. Committee of this Asso- 

ciation have decided to call our Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting at Chicago, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, December 1, 2 and 
3, 1914. 
; Preliminary work on Convention ,Pro- 
gram is now well under way. Members 
are invited to forward to me as soon as 
possible suggestions for titles with authors 
designated: for papers and addresses. 

We are most anxious in view of present 
disturbed conditions over the country to 
make this meeting unusually attractive. 
Your co-operation to this end is earnestly 
requested: 

Joun J. Fercuson, Secretary- 

Treasurer, Chicago. 


Dr J. B. Briggs, of Manawa, Wis., died 
at his home on October 6, 1914. 


Dr. Lyman D. Brown, Missouri deputy 
state: veterinarian, reports considerable 
“mad itch” among the cattle about Sedalia. 
Dr. Brown attributes the diseases to allow- 
ing the cattle to run with hogs that are fed 
green corn stalks. Hogs so fed reject 
many “quids”’ of masticated stalks, which 
in hot weather ferment in a short while. 
Cattle, and horses too, that eat these quids 
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are afflicted with.a meningitis that renders 
them very violent. 


Dr. U. A. Ludington, K. C. V. C. 714, has 
entered a partnership with Dr. James Vin- 
cent, of Shenandoah, Iowa. 


CHIONANTHUS 
(Continued from page 820) 
ways worthy of serious consideration. 
In the convalescence from acute febrile 
disturbances chionanthus is a valuable 
agent in restoring the normal digestive 
functions. 

The final impression that I desire to 
leave with respect to this remedy is its 
importance in the treatment of acute ca- 
tarrhal jaundice and other acute inflam- 
mations of the liver and bile passages. 
It acts in these cases practically as a spe- 
cific and its administration is followed 
by results that are highly pleasing to 
both yourself and your clients. It is a 
valuable addition to our therapeutic 
armamentarium and one that is not used 
nearly as extensively as it deserves. 


ILLINOIS HOG CHOLERA REG- 
UATIONS 

The Illinois Board of Live Stock 
Commissioners have formulated and 
issued new regulations governing the 
distribution and use of antihog-chol- 
era serum and virus, and have sent a 
copy of their regulations together 
with blanks for applying for serum, 
and other blanks for reporting its use 
to all veterinarians in the state. 

The following prologue to the cir- 
cular is of general interest. 

“The advantages as well as the disadvant- 
ages attending the use of hog cholera virus for 
the purpose of immunizing hogs against the 
contagion of cholera may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Hog cholera virus, like dynamite, should 
be handled with care and only by persons 
thoroughly familiar with the fact that it kills 
hogs when improperly used as an immuniz- 
ing agent. The administration of virulent 
virus in addition to a natural infection or ex- 
posure to badly infected premises is a sure 
way to kill hogs. A weak virus used in con- 
junction with a potent serum will not produce 
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Uncle Sam 


HRU the Bureau of Animal 
I Industry, the United States 





Government has recognized 
the value, efficiency and simplicity of 
the Ophthalmic Mallein test for 
glandered horses in _ interstate 
shipment. 








LEDERLE’S Ophthalmic Mal- 
lein is supplied in collapsible wax 
tubes» affording the simplest known 
means of applying the test. 





Samples and Literature on re- 
quest. 





Lederle 


Antitoxin Laboratories 


Schieffelin & Co., Distributors 
New York 














a lasting immunity. On the other hand, a 
virulent virus used in conjunction with a weak 
serum will kill hogs and further spread the 
contagion of cholera. 

“Successful immunization of hogs against 
the contagion of cholera requires virulent vi- 
rus, tested serum and competent administra- 
tion. With everything in its favor hogs can 
be safely and permanently immunized against 
cholera by the serum and virus treatment. 
Otherwise excessive losses are frequently in- 
duced. 

“When hogs or premises have become in- 
fected with the contagion of cholera, virus 
should not be used for at least twenty-one 
days after treating hogs by serum alone. The 
simultaneous treatment can then, usually, be 
safely administered. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories desire to in- 
form their customers and others that Drs. Jensen 
and Salsbery have severed their connections com- 
pletely with all other veterinary firms and institu- 
tions in Kansas City; and that all their products 
are distributed direct, and only from their labora- 
tories at 1228 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 





WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 


“Dr. Goldwater, health commissioner of 
New York, asks “Why Dogs in the City?” 
and, sensibly, he is working to drive the .an- 
imals from New York. This will cause a dis- 
mal howl, not from the dogs, who are fairly 
intelligent animals, but from the owners of 
dogs who think it is their dear right to keep 
a dangerous nuisance for their own amuse- 
ment. Dr. Goldwater points out that rabies 
is increasing in New York, that dogs are use- 
less and dangerous. They frighten thousands 
of children, and bite other thousands. They 
serve no good purpose. To gratify the lone- 
some affections of some woman who hasn’t 
the heart or energy, to adopt a child is not a 
useful purpose. To flatter the vanity of a 
man who likes to have a creature lick his feet, 
when kicked, or flatter him by a display of 
unearned affection, is not a good purpose. 
Dogs should be driven from every city, they 
are out of date, out of place, dangerous, filthy, 
a menace to children’s physical safety and a 
menace to children’s morals as fathers and 
mothers must know. When a man owns a 
dog that bites a child, the man should go to 
jail for six months, whether it be the dog’s 
first bite or the tenth. Not many men would 
keep their dangerous dogs if that property 
meant danger or jail for the owner. A man 
who has a child, and whose neighbor has a 
dog, is thoroughly justified in destroying that 

















dog by poison or otherwise. Dogs and cats 
should be driven from every city.”—New York 
Examiner. 


SHOULD STUDY OUR CANINE DE- 
PARTMENT 

Dr. J. T. Edwards Jr., D. V. M. writing 
in The Dog Fancier along with much more 
of the same sort has this to say of canine 
distemper. 

“Cause.—Predisposing causes are: Maybe 
a chill, or bathing, etc., are also predisposed 
by having their ears trimmed. Maybe from 
not enough raw meat. Can be caused from 
puppies being pampered or from being im- 
ported into a different part of the country.” 

Among the symptoms he says there is “con- 
stipation and finally a profused diarrhoea and 
feces have a defeated odor.” 

Under treatment he says: “consult some 
qualified veterinarian” but mentions no name, 
leaving that to the inference of the reader. 


CO-OPERATING TO STAMP OUT 
CHOLERA. 


The farmers of this county stopped cholera 


by co-operation. The county gave some money 
and the farmers gave some, hired a man to 
watch for the cholera and report it. He got 


a car and did a good job of watching. As 
soon as he found a case serum was used on 
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the herd, quarantine established and the 
neighbors used serum. Last year this county 
lost $1,000,000 from cholera; this year the 
loss is negligible. Now we have a Govern- 
ment expert on the tract, but he has no calls 
from this county. Farmers might do this 
in any county if they would do as we did 
and work as one man, or put themselves in 
charge of one man who was given absolute 
authority to act. Miller Purvis. 


Gooding Co., Idaho, in The Breeders 
Gasette. 
NOTES ON THE CLINIC OF THE 


COLORADO VETERINARY MED- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION—MAY, 1914 
CASE I 
History: Hogs fed on wheat, owner stated 
that the corn crop failed so he had to resort 
to wheat. Dr. Whitehouse suggested that the 
pigs be placed on an alfalfa diet until the 
green grass should come, believing that the 
hay ration would be as appropriate as the 

cereals. 

Symptoms: Carpal and tarsal joints greatly 
enlarged and crooked, knots at the costo- 
chondral unions, face twisted, locomotion 
difficult, animal lies most of the time. 

Dracnosis: Rachitis. 

TREATMENT: Animal placed on a meat diet 








SAFETY FIRST---and all the time, is the slogan of the 


St. Joseph Veterinary Laboratories 


(Get the Name Right) 
Manufacturers of 


Potent Anti-Hog Cholera Serum and Virus 
Operating Under 
U.S. Government Veterinary License No. 70 and a Board of Directors 
of Six Graduate Veterinarians 
Who Call Attention to the Following Features 


1. Everyone of the six directors and share- 
holders are veterinarians. 

2. These veterinarians are determined that 
the best possible product must be made 
and sold. 

3. Separate buildings and equipment for serum 
and for virus production. 

4. Hospital conditions everywhere 
the pens. 

5. Rounded corners and enameled walls. 


including 





6. Away from the central packing houses and 
stock yard centers. 
Not in the Packing house business, but ex- 


a1 


clusively in the serum production busi- 
ness. 

8. Every lot of serum thoroughly tested for 
potency. 

9. U. S. Government License No. 70. 


10. Backed by the expert talent of the St. 
Joseph Veterinary College. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


THE HOGS 


Dr. aoe R. Rogers, Gen. Mgr. 

Dr. M. E. McDonald, Lab. Director Phones 93 GOOD phe Hate ahs od 
Dr. E. A. Logan, Bacteriologist. SERUM THE VETERINARIAN 
Dr. A. H. Holkenbrink, Vice-Pres. and 2183 PROTECTS |THE FARMER 

Dr. F. M. Cahill, Treas. THE PUBLIC 

Dr. F. W. Holkenbrink, Sales Mgr. 


733 Sylvanie Street - 
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and allowed to exercise at will. At the end 
of two months the animal showed considerable 


improvement. 


CASE II 

Equine. Black. Ten years. Gelding. 

History: A year ago the animal lost con- 
trol of the hind legs. 

Symptoms: Incoordination; atrophy of 
hips, interferring, irregular gait most notice- 
able upon backing. 

Dracnosis: Immobility. 

Procnosis: Unfavorable. 

TREATMENT: Fowler’s solution, three drams 
a day, increasing the dose to one and one-half 
ounces and then beginning the treatment 
over, starting with the small doses. Dr. Mc- 
Capes, of Bouler, in charge. 


CASE III 
Two years. Gelding. 

History: Colt was hurt during breaking. 

Symptoms: Swelling over the region of 
the sternum, small wound discharging a little 
pus. 

D1aGnosis: Sternal fistula. 

TREATMENT: Freely incised, wound ex- 
plored for pieces of bone, none found, dressed 
with tincture of iodine and instructions given 
the owner to continue the iodine treatment. 
Dr. Charles Converse, operator. 


Equine. 
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CASE IV 

Equine. Black. Two years. Male. 

DracGnosis: Ridgling. Upon examination 
the testicle was found in the inguinal canal. 

OPERATION: An incision was made over 
the inguinal canal about three inches lateral 
to the scrotum, the testicle was delivered 
through the incision and emasculated. The 
left testicle was taken in the usual manner. 
Dr. McCapes, of Boulder, operator. 


CASE V 

Brown. Twelve years. 

History: Two years’ duration. 

Symptoms: Perforans and perforatus con- 
tracted until the front of the foot touched the 
ground. 

Dracnosis: Contracted tendons. 

OPERATION: Tenotomy. Adhesions wera 
broken until the foot assumed a normal posi- 
tion. Dr. McCarroll, of Fort Collins, oper- 
ator. 


Equine. Mare. 


CASE VI 
Black. One month. Female. 


Equine. 
Joints had been affected for 


History : 
three weeks. 
Symptoms: Stifle joint capsule greatly dis- 
tended, colt emaciated, unable to rise without 
assistance. 
DIAGNOSIS : 
TREATMENT: 


Metastatic arthritis. 
Polyvalent bacterin. 
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Procnosis: Very unfavorable. Dr. Watts, 
of Longmont, in charge. 


CASE VII 

Bovine. Black and white. Nine years. 
Female. 

History: Two months’ standing. 

Previous TREATMENT: Tubbing in hot bi- 
chloride solution, frequent application of 
kaolin cataplasmata. 

Symptoms: Phlegmon about the coronet, 
open wound on the outside discharging~ pus, 
also a wound between the claws discharging 
pus; animal lies most of the time. 

Diacnosis: Panaritium. 

‘ TREATMENT: ‘Tracts were dressed with 
tincture of.iodine, an autogenous bacterin was 
made and administered, case shows constant 
improvement. A report was given of cases 
similar to this that responded to bacterins 
where other lines of treatment had apparently 
failed. Dr. Gilgen, of Eaton, in charge. 


CASE VIII 

Equine. Grey. Mare. 

Symptoms: Swelling slightly above and 
anterior to the point of the shoulder. 

DraGnosis: Prescapular abscess. 

TREATMENT: Freely incised, permitting the 
escape of pus, dressed with tincture of iodine. 
Dr. Charles Converse, operator. 


CASE IX 

Equine. Black. Seven years. Female. 

History: One year’s standing. 

Symptoms: Fistulous tract over outside 
right quarter, discharging a little pus, consid- 
erable organization causing an enlargement 
about the quarter and coronet. 

DIAGNOSIS: Quittor. 

OPERATION: Tract opened and curretted, 
wound dressed with saturated solution of 
bichloride. Dr. Paxton, of Ouray, Operator. 


CASE X 
Bovine. Black and white. Nine years. 
Male. 
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History: Of several months standing. 

Symptoms: Abscess about the size of a 
man’s head in the itnermaxillary space. 

Diacnosis: Actinomycosis. 

TREATMENTS: Freely incised permitting the 
escape of a large quantity of thick, cream 
colored, glassy pus; cavity dressed with tinc- 
ture of iodine. Dr. Ayres, of Sterling, Opera- 
tor. 

CASE XI 


Canine. White. Six months. Female. 


OPERATION: Ovariotomy. Dr. A. G. Fisk, , 


Trinidad, Operator. 

TECHNIQUE: Field shaved and painted with 
tincture of iodine; bitch was given one tablet. 
H. M. C. Form. B.; incision made on the 
median line about one and one-half inches, 
wound held open by means of a speculum; 
horns of uterus graspec with Noyes alligator 
ear forceps; ovary ablated with scissors; 
wound closed, by a continuous peritoneal and 
subcutaneous suture. 


CASE XII 


Canine. Brown. One year. Male. 

History: Hit by a motorcycle. 

Symptoms: Inability to support weight, in- 
creased mobility inward, limited abduction, en- 
tire limb rotated inward, pain upon pressure 
over the articulation, and some swelling. 


Driacnosis: Luxation of the femur. 

Autopsy: Dr. A. N. Carrol, Pueblo in 
charge; no attempt was made to reduce to 
luxation, the animal was killed and a dis- 
section made of the parts. The articular head 
of the femur was found in front of the aceta- 
bulum, the ligamentum teres being ruptured. 
Dr. Carrol demonstrated an easy method of 
reducing such dislocations. 


CASE XIII 
History: Colt injured six months previous 
by rolling into a gate. It is suspected that 
the periosteum was involved. 
Symptoms: Suppurating induration over 


the lower third of the left cannon, ulcers the - 


size of a dollar on inside and outside. 

Dracnosis: Phlegmon. 

TREATMENT: Ulcers curretted, removing 
large quantity of connective tissue, bacterin 
prepared from the pus, the wound and leg 
dressed with tincture of iodine. Dr. H. King- 
man, Fort Collins, in charge. 


CASE XIV 


Equine. White. Ten years. Female. 

History: Seems to be deaf, goes to sleep 
standing. 

Symptoms: Not well marked. Tempera- 
ture 100.4°F. Pulse and respiration normal. 

Dracnosis: None made. 
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Dr. B. F. Kaupp, commissioner of the 
public health department of the city for the 
past two years, has resigned this office to 
become pathologist at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of North Carolina, at 
Raleigh. Dr. Kaupp will also be in charge 
of the research department and will have 
special charge of investigations in the 
poultry department at the government ex- 
perimental station which is operated in con- 
nection with the A. and M. college. The 
resignation becomes effective November 10. 


Dr. Kaupp’s successor has not yet been 
appointed. Announcement was made today 
that a special committee assisted by Dr. 
Kaupp is endeavoring to locate the right 
man for the place and every effort will be 
made to continue this important office along 
the lines which have been followed closely 
since Dr. Kaupp took charge. A report has 
ben received that applications have been 
made for the place, but the committee is 
not in position to give out any reports on 
the matter. 

The resignation of Dr. Kaupp from his 
connection with the city board of health 
and the city department of public health 
is keenly felt by those who contribute 
praise to the officer for his contentions and 





faithful work of upbuilding the health de- 
partment of the city. 

Prior to his connection with the city, Dr. 
Kaupp held a chair in the Colorado Agri- 
cultural college. The announcement today 
of his new plans is a return to his former 
work in which he is a specialist. 

Dr. Kaupp has consented to retain his 
position with the city until after the ap- 
proaching county fair. He will again have 
charge of the health exhibit and he prom- 
ises to give the best exhibition this year 
which has yet been presented—The Carolina 
Spartan, Spartanburg, S. C. 


ILLMO ASSOCIATION TO HOLD 
NOVEMBER MEETING 

The next meeting of the Illmo veterinary 
medical association will be held Nov. 20th, 
1914, at the National Stock Yards Hotel, 
National Stock Yards, E. St. Louis, Il. 

Election of officers, a visit through the 
various abbatoirs conducted by Dr. E. L. 
Bertram, inspector in charge, also a visit 
through hog cholera serum plants, general 
discussions, a query box, and plenty to eat” 
are among the leading features of the pro- 
gram. 

Remember Nov. 20, 1914. E. St. Louis. 
Dr. L. B. MIcHAEL, Secy. 














Eagle Serum Co. 


308 Central Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


“Producers of Anti- 


Hog Cholera Serum” 


We use susceptible pigs ONLY for the production of our virus, and choice 


immune hogs for serum production. Our entire production produced under U. S. 


Veterinary License No. 2. 


We solicit the patronage of the Veterinary profession only. A trial order will 


be appreciated. 


Serum 1%%c per C. C. Virus Q. S. Gratis. 


Robert B. Grimes, D.V. S. 


Veterinarian in Charge. 


John G. Eagle, D.V. S. 


Laboratory Supervisor. 
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THE STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY 





The success which has attended the use of American Centrifuged Serum is phenomenal. 
It has saved thousands of dollars to stock owners, and we know that it is better now 
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on the Serum that never fails. 
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sanitary plants in the country and facilities to handle Serum in any 


quantity on the day order is received. 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 56 
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21st and Lawrence Ave., Wichita, Kans. 
Phone Market 1012; Night, Market 4110W 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories desire to in- 
form their customers and others that Drs. Jensen 
and Salsbery have severed their connections com- 
pletely with all other veterinary firms and institu- 
tions in Kansas City; and that all their products 
are distributed direct, and only from their labora- 
tories at- 1228: Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 





AIREDALES SURVIVE AFTER 
TWENTY DAYS WITHOUT 
FOOD OR WATER 


The much boasted endurance and vitality of 
the Airedale terrier is well proved by the ex- 
perience of two specimens of this breed 
owned by Dr. J. L. Delaney, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. About three weeks ago the doctor 
advertised the dogs as lost or stolen. They 
had been missing since June 26. They were 
found July 15, imprisoned in a sluiceway un- 
der the race track, twenty days after they 
were last seen. One is a bitch with a litter 
due August 8th. The other is a half grown 
dog puppy. It is supposed they followed a 
woodchuck or rabbit into the sluice which is 
a plank box about sixty feet long running 
diagonally under the race track for drain- 
age. purposes in spring time, but dry at this 
time of the year. 

The opening where the dogs entered the 
sluice was nine inches high and ten and a 
quarter inches wide. The older dog had 
worked herself to the other end which was 
seven and three-fourths inches and nine and 
three-fourths inches across where she was 
fast when found. Probably only the loss of 
considerable flesh, due to‘ days of fasting, 
enabled her to get so far. When taken out 
neither of the dogs could stand. From their 
appearance neither would weigh much more 
than half what they did when they went 
away. The mother has several evidences of 
her struggles to gain her freedom in the shape 
of large sores on her hind legs and feet. 
Some of these were infested by myriads of 

’ maggots which undoubtedly added greatly to 
her suffering during the latter part of her 
imprisonment. 
Before Dr. Delaney could be notified of 
the whereabouts of the dogs the younger one, 
known as Mike, had staggered along toward 
home and had nearly crossed the field when 
taken into the buggy by the doctor. The 
‘next morning he was able to stand up for a 
few moments at a time, but evidently was 
most contented when lying flat upon his side. 
., Human beings when shipwrecked and hop- 

ing to escape on a raft, with nothing to do 
’ but.Nahg on'and.watch for a passing ‘steamer’ 
‘;seldom survive for such a period of time, 
‘even with a supply of water. These dogs 
not-only.. were without food.ag-drink but for 
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PINEO—“The Peer of All” 


Antiseptic, Astringent, Anodyne, Stimulant 



















Pineo is the most valuable veterinary product ever placed on the market. On 
account of its many therapeutic values it has met with instant approval from every 
one who has had an opportunity to try it. 

On account of its antiseptic and germicidal properties it is unequaled in pro- 
moting the healing of lacerations, old or new sores, cuts, burns, bruises, scratches, 
etc. 

It is an excellent liniment in itself or it may be employed with other liniments. 

It may be employed in healing ointments where a salve is desired. 

As an internal antiseptic it has few equals. It has many advantages over tur- 
pentine on account of being non-trritant. 

Excellent results are obtained from its use in Bronchitis, Pulmonary Troubles 
and Coughs. 

There is no end to the uses to which Pineo may be put. 


Prices: Per pint, 35c; gallon, $1.75; 5 gallons, $7.00, f. o. b. Detroit. 
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Upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps to cover the cost of mailing, eight- 
ounce sample of Pineo will be sent postpaid. No obligation. 

Send for sample and literature today and be convinced from the re- 
sults of an actual trial. 
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—you want the kind you can SWEAR BY — in other words, 

the SUREST PUREST. Imperial Serum meets every de- 
mand of the careful, conscientious Veterinarian. Made under U. S. 
Vet. License No. 14, under the strictest sanitary conditions, by skilled 
pathologists. IT IS KNOWN EVERYWHERE AS THE 
JUST-A-LITTLE-SAFER SERUM— 
AND IT IS! 
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most of the time probably were exerting them- 
selves to the utmost trying to escape, and 
calling for help, the sounds of their cries 
being muffled by the sluice box and rank 
growth of bushes at each end. Their endur- 
ance is truly wonderful and difficult to be- 
lieve. There is no reason to doubt, however, 


that they got into the sluice box the day 
they departed from home, for they were with- 
in a third of a mile from Dr. Delaney’s place 
and were seldom away for more than an 
hour or so at a time unless with him. 





THE PRODUCTION OF CLEAN, 
SAFE MILK. 

Persons engaged in the production of 
milk and consumers interested in procuring 
clean, safe milk, will be interested in the 
factors for producing the same, as out- 
lined by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in a recent Farmers’ Bulletin 
(No. 602), entitled “Production of Clean 
Milk.” The essential factors are outlined 
as follows: 

Clean, healthy cows kept in clean, light, 
well ventilated stables. 

Stable so constructed as to be easily 
cleaned. 

A clean well-drained barnyard. 

Clean utensils, thoroughly sterilized. 

Clean, healthy milkers that milk with dry 
hands. 

A small-top milking pail. 

Immediate cooling of milk to 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or lower. 

Storage of milk at a low. temperature 
until delivered, 

A separate house for handling the milk. 

An abundant supply of pure water. 

The new bulletin in its 18 pages contains a 
number of figures and describes in detail, 
the practical methods that should be fol- 
lowed in the production of clean milk. 

How Milk Becomes Diseased. 

Bacteria, according to the bulletin, find 
their way into the milk from various 
sources. Some may come from the udder 
itself, where they grow in the milk cisterns 
and ducts.’ The greater number, however, 
come from the dust of the air, the dirt 
from the udder and flanks, from the milker, 
and from unclean utensils. Disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria may get into the milk from 
cows having such diseases as tuberculosis, 
or from people who handle the milk, who 
may themselves have contagious diseases or 
who have been taking care of patients af- 
flicted with such diseases as typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and septic sore throat. 

The constimer is sometimes responsible 
for the contamination of the milk. Milk 
bottles should not be taken into a sick room 
becausé#infectious disease@®can be spread 
by carrying infected bottles back to the 
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dairy farm. If bottles are left where there 
are contagious diseases, they should not be 
collected by the milkman until they have 
been properly disinfected by the board of 
health. In the case of typhoid fever or 
other serious diseases which may be carried 
in the milk, it is better for the consumer to 
put out a covered dish for the milk or have 
it delivered to some member of the house- 
hold. Until official permission has been 
granted no milk bottles should be removed 
from a home in which there is or has re- 
cently been a case of communicable disease. 
The consumer should not use milk bottles 
for holding vinegar, kerosene,- or liquids 
other than milk. 
Why Clean Milk is Important. 

The consumer is interested in clean milk 
primarily because no one cares to use a 
food which is not produced and handled 
under sanitary conditions. There is a more 
direct interest, however, because of the 
danger of contracting disease which may 
be communicated by this means. Serious 
epidemics of typhoid fever, septic sore 
throat, and other diseases have been dis- 
seminated through the milk supply. The 
weight of scientific evidence at the present 
time leads to the conclusion that. tubercu- 
losis may be transmitted from animals to 
human beings, particularly children, who 
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consume raw milk containing tubercle : 

bacilli. m 
Cleanliness is not an absolute safeguard Th D F 

against disease, but it is the greatest factor e 0g ancier 

‘in preventing contamination. From the 
health standpoint there is great danger not 
only from the specific disease-producing 
bacteria previously mentioned, but from 
milk that contains large numbers of miscel- Established 1891. 
laneoeus bacteria which may cause serious 
digestive troubles, especially in infants and 
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his herd against future ravages of tuber- 
culosis. 


Most producers of market milk have ex- 
perienced the chagrin of having a shipment 
of milk refused or returned because it 
reached the market sour, tainted, or other- 
wise in poor condition. Although such milk 
may be used for feeding pigs it usually 
means a complete loss to the producer, as 
it costs too much to transport it back to 
the farm and because, depending on the 
market as an outlet for his milk, he has no 
means for utilizing small amounts at uncer- 
tain intervalss Another important consid- 
eration is the unpleasant effect upon the 
purchaser. Delivering sour or tainted milk 
usually results in losing the confidence of 
the dealer; or if it is delivered direct to the 
consumer, it means the loss of good cus- 


tomers. A reputation.for clean milk means 
fewer complaints, a better class of patrons, 
and a steady market for the product of the 
dairy. 

Safeguarding the purity of the milk is a 
protection to health on the farm in several 
ways; first, the health of the farmer’s fam- 
ily, who use a portion of the milk them- 
selves; second, the health of the calves, 
which live largely on milk. Healthy cows 
to breed from and pure milk to feed upon 
are two important factors in rearing thrifty 
calves and in the development and mainte- 
nance of a healthy and profitable herd. 
Aside from these immediate and definite 
benefits there is another consideration, not 
immediately measurable but of vast influ- 
ence, namely, the moral influence, for no 
one can learn to produce good and clean 
milk without learning good methods of 
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care and management of the herd, and the 
study of these things leads to greater care 
and intelligence in the economic features of 
the business. 


GRANULAR VENEREAL DISEASE HAS 
VITAL RELATION TO CONTAGI- 
OUS ABORTION IN CATTLE. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture ‘in co-operation with Cornell Uni- 
versity, will shortly publish a professional 
paper, Bulletin No. 106, entitled “The Gran- 
ular Venereal Disease and Abortion in Cat- 
tle.’ This disease may be defined as a 
chronic infection of the genital tract of cat- 
tle, manifesting itself in the form of granu- 
lar or nodular elevations in the genital 
mucous membranes, chiefly of the vulva and 
less frequently of the vagina. 

The importance of abortion and sterility 
in cows is rapidly becoming more acutely 
felt by breeders, according to the bulletin, 
and is each year playing a more serious 
part in the national economy. By inter- 
fering more and more with the reproductive 
powers of cows, these diseases exert an un- 
favorable influence upon the production of 
meat, milk, and dairy products, decreasing 
the supply and increasing the cost. 

Innumerable reasons have been assigned 
to account for abortion and _ sterility in 
cows. Abortion has been regarded as the 
result of blows, goring, kicks, slips, falls. 
various feeds, water, drugs, etc., and finally, 
when the abortions are numerous, to con- 
tagion. Sterility has been attributed also 
to a great variety of causes—to the char- 
acter of the feed or water, to poverty, and 
overfatness, and, as with abortion, when 
the cases are numerous, to contagion. 

Veterinarians who have investigated 
abortion in cows in recent years have 
agreed that in a very large percentage of 
cases it is due solely to contagion. 

The report then gives, .in detail, the re- 
sults of a large number of examinations of 
live cattle, supplemented by a large num- 
ber of post-mortem examinations at slaugh- 
terhouses. These examinations have shown 
the granular venereal disease to be present 
in a large number of cases of abortion. 

The conclusions of the author as to the 
effect of this disease are as follows: 

Methods of Combating Abortion. 

The granular venereal disease of cattle 
is, so far as known, universally distributed. 
From clinical observation it has a vital re- 
lation to contagious abortion. It is in- 
curable in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, but may be greatly decreased in 
virulence. 

’ The ordinary if not sole avenue of the 
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entrance of the infection of contagious 
abortions is the genital canal, and the in- 
vasion antedates the sealing of the uterus, 
which ordinarily occurs within 30 days after 
conception. 

In the present state of our knowledge 
little or nothing can be done to prevent 
abortion once the pregnant uterus is sealed 
and the infection of contagious abortion 
exists within the hermetically sealed cavity. 

By systematic disinfection of the genitalia 
immediately following abortion or prema- 
ture birth, and also in retained afterbirth 
and kindred infections of the uterus, the af- 
fected animals may be largely guarded 
against future sterility and abortion. It is 
even more important that the vaginae of 
heifers, whether virgin or previously bred, 
and cows shall be systematically disinfected 
for a period before and after breeding, until 
conception is assured. 

It is equally important that the genital 
organs of breeding bulls be kept clean by 
regular disinfection, including washing im- 
mediately prior to and after service. 

Most important of all, breeders of valu- 
able cattle should institute definite, energetic 
and permanent efforts to guard new-born 
calves simultaneously against the three 
great dairy scourges—calf scourge and 
pneumonia, abortion and _ sterility, and 
tuberculosis. 

Plan for Breeding Sound Animals. 

The following are the author’s recom- 
mendations for the breeding of sound 
animals: 

We would outline the following plan for 
the breeders of pedigreed and valuable 
dairy cattle with a view to the production 
of cleaner and more efficient herds. 

1. The construction or arrangement of in- 
dependent maternity and calf nursery 
stables embodying all modern requirements 
for ventilation, light, heat, convenience for 
disinfection, and ample facilities for the 
exclusion of flies. The stables should pro- 
vide sufficient individual stalls for all calv- 
ing cows and individual stalls for calves 
until at least three months old. 

2. A cow which is about to calve should 
be well cleaned and her posterior parts dis- 
infected, after which she should be placed in 
a clean stall some days prior to expected 
parturition. Pending parturition the stall 
should be kept scrupulously clean and well 
disinfected. The tail, vulva, buttocks, and 
udder should be disinfected twice daily. In 
order to avoid the danger of infection to 
the calf while passing through the vagina 
of the cow during birth either by infection 
of white scours, the granular venereal dis- 
ease, or other malady, the vagina should be 
irrigated daily with a mild disinfectant such 
as 0.5 per cent Lugol’s solution. Such at- 
tention to the vagina also tends to carry 
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This work, although the pioneer in its special field, measures well up 
to the requirements, and is destined to attain an enviable popularity. 

It is indispensable to: 
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inary Practice Law. 

2. Those intending to take a U. S. Civil Service Examination, or an 
examination for Army Veterinarian. 

8. Senior veterinary students who must face a State Board next 
spring. 

“State Board Questions and Answers” contains far more than might be 
inferred from its title. In it, there is included a vast fund of information, 
logically and systematically arranged. No other single work is equal to 
it as a guide for a hurried review of the whole field of veterinary science, 
as‘taught in text-books. Aside from any bearing it may have on prepara- 
tion for examinations, it is well worth reading and studying for the in- 
formation which it contains. A careful perusal of its contents will. aid 
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lem in diagnosis and treatment. 
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away any infections within the vagina which 
immediately after the opening of the cervi- 
cal canal of the uterus at the time of calv- 
ing may otherwise drop into the uterine 
cavity and there establish disease. 

3. When the calf is born it should be re- 
ceived upon a clean antiseptic sheet and at 
once carried to a clean calf stall and rubbed 
dry. If it is desired to allow the calf to 
remain temporarily with the cow, great care 
should bé taken to see that the bedding is 
kept clean. 

After the calf has been dried, if not 
earlier, the stump of the naval cord should 
be disinfected. It should not be ligated. 
Prepare a warm 1 to 1,000 solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate, fill a goblet or cup with 
it, and, having the calf held in a standing 
position, press the vessel against the floor 
of the belly so that the stump of the naval 
cord is submerged in the disinfecting fluid. 
Retain it in this position for at least 10 
minutes. Immediately afterwards dust the 
stump of the cord over liberally with a dis- 
infecting desiccating powder, as alum and 
camphor, and repeat every 30 minutes until 
the stump is dry. 

The body openings (mouth, nostrils, 
vulva of heifer, and sheath of bull calf) 
should be disinfected with a 0.5 per cent 
Lugol’s solution. 

4. Prior to drawing milk from the dam 
or other cow for feeding the calf, or per- 
mitting the calf to suck, the udder and ad- 
jacent parts of the cow should be thorough- 
ly disinfected. The milk should be drawn 
in a sterile vessel under the strictest cleanli- 
ness. If the milk is from a cow not known 
to be free from tuberculosis, it should be 
sterilized before feeding. Individual feed- 
ing vessels should be used and regularly 
sterilized. 

When calves have reached 3 months of 
age, it may usually be fairly determined if 
they are free from disease, in which case 
they may be handled in groups. These, 
however, should be kept as small as eco- 
nomically practicable until the heifers have 
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calved and are ready for the dairy. Even 
then the larger the number of animals in 
one stable the greater the risk of infection 
and the more destructive will it be if it 
gains entrance. 

5. When breeding time for the heifer 
grown under the foregoing conditions is ap- 
proaching, we would advise that her vagina 
be douched once daily for at least 3 weeks 
before breeding, at first with 0.5 per cent 
Lugol’s solution, and thereafter each sec- 
ond day with a 0.25 per cent solution. The 
douching should extend over at least one 
estrual period, or 21 days prior to breeding, 
and followed for an equal time after breed- 
ing, or until it is determined she is preg- 
nant. The bull should preferably have been 
grown in the same manner as the heifers 
he is to serve and his genitals douched in 
a similar way. 


ILLINOIS REGULATIONS AS TO 
CHOLERA VIRUS 

The advantages as well as the disadvan- 
tages attending the use of hog cholera virus 
for the purpose of immunizing hogs against 
the contagion of cholera are summarized as 
follows by the State Board of Live Stock 
Commissioners of Illinois: “Hog cholera 
virus, like dynamite, should be handled with 
care and only by persons thoroughly familiar 
with the fact that it kills hogs when improp- 
erly used as an immunizing agent. The ad- 
ministration of virulent virus in addition to 
a natural infection or exposure to badly in- 
fected premises is a sure way to kill hogs. 
A weak virus used in conjunction with a 
potent serum will not produce a lasting im- 
munity. On the other hand, a virulent virus 
used in conjunction with a weak serum will 
kill hogs and further spread the contagion of 
cholera. The successful immunization of hogs 
against the contagion of cholera requires vir- 
ulent virus, tested serum and competent ad- 
ministration. With everything in its favor 
hogs can be safely and permanently immun- 
ized against cholera by the serum and virus 
treatment; otherwise excessive losses are fre- 
quently induced. When hogs or premises 
have become infected with the contagion of 
cholera, virus should not be used for at least 
twenty-one days after treating the hogs by 
serum alone. The simultaneous treatment can 
then usually be safely administered.” In view 
of these facts the following regulations to 
govern the sale, distribution and use of hog 
cholera “virus within Illinois have been off- 
cially adopted by the State Board of Live 
Stock Commissioners, and are effective on 
July 1: All anti-hog cholera serum sold 
within the state or imported into Illinois for 
sale, distribution or use shall be produced 
under license granted by the United States 
Bureau of, Animal Industry. The sale, dis- 
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Antistreptococcic Serum 
Antitetanic Serum 
Antivenomous Serum 
Mallein 
Tuberculin 





Antistrangles Serum 


Blackleg Vaccines 
(Powder, Cord and Pellet forms) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 36,000.000 head. 
Canine Distemper Serum 
Calf Dysentery Serum (polyvalent) 
Eucamphol 
Eucamphol Soap 
Germ Free Dysentery Bacilli 
Extract 
Hypodermic Syringes 
Rat Virus 
Thermometers 
Traumatol 
Vergotinine, etc. etc. 





Specify “PASTEUR” on your orders 
and get the genuine. 





PASTEUR LABORATORIES OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK—366-368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO—443 South Dearborn St. 








tribution and use of virtis shall be prohibited 
except under the following conditions: -All 
virus used for immunizing hogs ‘against chol- 
era shall be administered by veterinarians 
who are graduates of recognized veterinary 
colleges, or by owners to whom @ permit will 
be issued by the State Veterinarian upon’ be- 
ing furnished with proof of the fact that said 
owners are qualified to administer virus with- 
out danger of spreading the contagion of hog 
cholera thereby. In all cases the use of virus 
by laymen shall be limited to hogs owned by 
the person to whom said permit may be 
granted. All hogs subjected to the simul- 
taneous method of immunization together with 
all yards and feedlots to which said hogs have 
access shall be placed in quarantine for a 
period of not less than thirty days. Con- 
spicuous notice of quarantine shall be posted 
upon said premises in the form of a placard 
upon which shall be printed “Hog Cholera— 
Beware.” Veterinarians administering serum 
and virus shall immediately render full reports 
to the State Board of Live Stock Commis- 
sioners, Springfield, Ill., giving name and post 
office address of the owner and number of 
hogs treated. Owners of hogs subjected to 
the serum and virus treatment must also 
render to the State Board of Live Stock Com- 
missioners full reports showing result ot 
treatment at the expiration: of. thirty days. 
Blank forms for this purpose. will be furnished 
by the board. It is announced by the board 
that the following provisions of “An act to 
prevent the spread of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases among swine,” approved June 
21, 1895, in force July 1, 1895, will be strictly 
enforced: “It shall be the duty of«the owner 
or person having charge of any swine to burn 
or deeply bury in quick lime the carcasses of 
all hogs dying of cholera, and thoroughly to 
clean and disinfect by a liberal use of air- 
slaked lime or other standard disinfectant all 
yards and feedlots accessible to hogs affected 
with cholera. No person shall convey upon or 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish thom right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods willcost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
illustrated. catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable bouk except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides how and when we pay the freight 
both so st about-our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which isa tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on horse 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 
— and game trophies we sell, taxi- 
lermy,etc. If you want a copy send us 
your correct address. -1 


Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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along any public highway or other public 
grounds or any private lands any swine known 
to be affected with cholera. Any person con- 
victed of a violation of these provisions shall 
be fined in a sum not less than $5 nor more 
than $50, and shall be held liable in damages 
to any person or persons who may have suf- 
fered loss on account of such violation, re- 
sulting in the spread of the contagion of hog 
cholera.” 


Swine Breeders’ Protective Association. 


The Interstate Swine Breeders’ Protective 
Association was organized at Des Moines, Ia., 
on June 25, with about a half a hundred men 
in attendance. The object is to oppose the 
use of the serum-virus vaccination. The chief 
speaker was Dr. E. F. Lowry, Ottumwa, Ia., 


who is secretary of the Hawkeye Progressive 
Veterinary Medical Association. His argu- 
ment was that the system is still in its ex- 
perimental stage, and that the virus and 
serum cannot be standardized. He declared 
that more hogs died of cholera in 1913 than 
in the preceding two years. The organization 
of the association seems to reflect the belief 
in some parts of Iowa, Ohio and other states, 
that the disease has been spread through the 
establishment of new centers of infection -by 
the use of virus. Resolutions were adopted 
asking that vaccination regulations affecting 
interstate shipments be removed. An effort 
will also be made to repeal the Iowa State 
Fair_regulation requiring all swine exhibits to 
be vaccinated.—Breeder’s Gazette. 











FOUNDED 


“ THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE *':;; 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 


2533-35-37-39 State Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Perfect Steam Sterilizer 





FOR SERUM PLANTS 





No bolts, screws, nuts, wrenches, bars, etc., 
necessary in the operation of this Sterilizer. 
The door opens and closes as quick as an 
ordinary house door. Gauge registers degrees 
of heat and steam pressure on same dial. 
Safety valve is adjustable. Track and carriers 
can be furnished where a long Sterilizer is re- 
quired; obviating the necessity of operator 
getting inside. 

Any of the following combinations can be 
furnished: 

JACKETS 
Black Steel 
Galvanized Steel or 

Copper Cast Bronze 
SIZES LENGTH OR DEPTH 
24-inch Diameter Any 
30-inch Diameter Length 

. 86-inch Diameter Specified 

Send us your specifications and we will 
gladly quote prices. 


DOORS AND FRAMES 
Malleable Iron 


% 


We are headquarters for all kinds of sup-_ 


plies for serum plants. 
Booklets will be sent on request. 


Joe Timmer--The Tinner 


And That “Ain’t’”? Near 


All—“‘HARD-WARE”’ MOST 


Western Hemisphere, Kansas City, Kan. 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 











W ANTED—A REAL, LIVE, UP-TO-DATE VET- 

erinarian. I have a splendid opening for the 
right man, but the worst opening in the world for a 
poor one. Dr. Hamlet Moore, 610 No. Rampart St., 
New Orleans, La. 


ANTED—COPIES OF THE APRIL AND MAY, 

1912, and the May and December, 1913, issues 
of “Veterinary Medicine.” Anyone having an ex- 
tra copy of any of the foregoing issues, or having 
a copy that they do not care for, will confer a great 
favor by sending them to this office. American 
Journal of Veterinary Medicine, Evanston, Ill. 


OR SALE—SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR 

live veterinarian. Business established ten 
years. Rural community. New up-to-date hospi- 
tal, house and lot; new automobile, if wanted. 
Terms reasonable to suit purchaser. Doctor died 
cause of selling. Address Mrs. Hazel Merriman, 
Bear Lake, Mich. 


OR SALE—TWELVE YEAR ESTABLISHED 

practice in good Pennsylvania town of 45,000 
population. Will sell reasonable. Address No. 30, 
care of Veterinary Medicine. 


OR SALE—WELL ESTABLISHED VETERI- 

nary practice, office fixtures and automobile. 
Good farming and stock raising community. No 
competition. Large territory. Good roads. Doing 
about $3,500 yearly. A bargain if taken at once. 
Address E. V.. Bacon, Estelline, So. Dak. 


ANTED—YOUNG MAN AT ONCE TO TEACH 

Physiology and attend to city practice in city 

of 132,000 population. Southwestern Veterinary 
College, Dallas, Texas. 


ANTED—UP - TO - DATE VETERINARIAN 

wishes good location for practice. Ohio or 
Illinois preferred. Give details in first letter. Ad- 
dress No. 31, care of Veterinary Medicine. 


ANTED—GRADUATE OF O. S. U., WITH TWO 

years’ experience in general practice, desires 
position as assistant to well experienced man. Sin- 
gle, good references as to ability and character. 
Address No. 32, care of Veterinary Medicine. 


ETERINARY BUSINESS FOR SALE—THE 
present income from same is twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per year, and can be materially in- 
creased by two or three progressive veterinarians. 
Anyone interested will be given the fullest oppor- 
tunity for investigation. 

The reason for offering this large business for 
sele is the desire of the owner to devote attention 
to other business interests, and spend spare time 
in travel. 

Owner will remain, however, and assist without 
charge for as long a time as purchaser may deem 
necessary. 

This business is located on the Pacific Coast, in 
one of the largest and most prosperous cities in 
this country. This is a great opportunity. L. W. 
Dake, care Fost-Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash. 


OUTHERN MINNESOTA VETERINARY PRAC- 

tice for sale. With or without property. Estab- 
lished 20 years; 25 mile radius. Only veterinarian, 
no competition. Doing $3,000 and better. Property 
consists of hospital and lot. Practice $750, or $2,500 
for property. Terms. Address No. 33, care of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


ANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT BY A 

graduate veterinarian. Have had four years’ 
experience. Young, sober and industrious. Address 
No. 34, care of Veterinary Medicine. 


OR SALE—A VERY GOOD PRACTICE IN A 

high class town in Pennsylvania. Good chance 
for a single man. Will make any reasonable terms 
to suit. Must act quick. Address No. 35, care of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


IREDALE TERRIERS--THE DOG FOR THE 
veterinarian. Have some good ones, both sexes. 
Prices right. Eligible to registry. Write me. Dr. 
J. E. Nance, Anadarko, Okla. 






































F OR SALE—COUNTRY PRACTICE AVERAGING 
$200 a month. Have operating table and auto. 
Practice alone for sale. Will sell to party making 
me the highest offer. This is a snap for anyone 
wishing to step into a good practice. Will stay with 
Doctor to get him started. Don’t answer unless 
you mean business and are prepared to come at 
once. Address Dr. Fred Balmer, Odessa, Wash. 





FoR SALE—HOSPITAL AND RESIDENCE IN 

North Dakota. No opposition. Doing $3,000 
Will sell for cost of buildings and equip- 
ment; $1,500 cash necessary; balance easy terms. 
Best references. Address No. 36, care of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 





FoR SALE—$3,300 TO $3,500 PRACTICE IN 
Eastern South Dakota. Automobile, instru- 
ments, team, vehicles. No opposition. Excellent 
farming community. Fine opportunity for experi- 
enced man. Address No. 37, care of Veterinary 
Medicine. 


FOR SALE—PRACTICE IN GOOD STOCK AND 
farming country in Northern Indiana. Patron- 
age from six small towns, free access to over a 
thousand phones. Good practice, best of roads and 
the pay 70 per cent cash, $1,000 for medicine,. in- 
struments and rigs. Going to study human medi- 
cine. Address No. 38, care of Veterinary Medicine. 


OSITION WANTED—AS ASSISTANT BACTER- 
iologist in city laboratory or as city milk in- 
spector, or in veterinary department of agricul- 
tural college. Address Lock Box 106, Grant, Neb. 











‘Veterinary Practices furnished and sold in 48 states. 
Physicians, dentists and nurses furnished and located. 
Drugstores for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. 
Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Nebr. Lstablished 1904. 





* Valuable Papers: A file for your valuable papers, 
durable and convenient, contains a pocket for each of the 
following: Business Memoranda and Clippings, Life Insur- 
ance Policies, Fire Insurance Policies, Contracts, Notes and 
Mortgages, Deeds, and Last Will and Testament. Price, 
50c. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Stories of a Country Doctor, by Willis P. King, M. D. 
Just the thing for Icisure hours. It is brim-full of wit and 
side-splitting fun, and pathos. Among its chapters are: 
Education and Pioneer Schools, Old-Time Dances and 
Parties, Civiiization and Pioneer Weddings, Preacher Doc- 
tors, Mediums and Nurses, Deathbed Repentance and Con- 
fessions, Sham Suicides, Liars and their Lies, Consultations 
and their Code, People Who Annoy Doctors, Quacks and 
Quackery, and many others. Bound in cloth, 400 pages, 
many illustrations, $1.00 prepaid. Order from VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 


The Exploits of a Physician Detective, by Geo. F. 
Butler, M. D. Each story has a basis in fact selected from 
incidents in the author’s extensive practice, and is entirely 
plausible. They treat crime largely from the alienist’s 
viewpoint and Doctor Furnivall, the detective, is a char- 
acter even more interesting than Sherlock Holmes. His 
methods are entirely diffcrent from those of that ccle- 
brated character of detective fiction. These stories open 
a new line in detective fiction and are absorbingly intcresting. 
400 pages, bound in cloth, price $1.00. Order from Vet- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 


‘Dogdom, an illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
exclusively to dog fanciers. $1.00 per year. Send subscrip- 
tions to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Surgical Diseases of the Dog, by Cecil French, D. V.&., 
$3.00 each, postage prepaid. This is an excellent work on 
the subject. Contains ninety-one illustrations and more 
than 400 pages. It formerly sold for $5.00. Send orders to 
Vererinarny MEDICINE. 


A Card Ledger is the Modern Ledger. No closed ac- 
counts are ever in the way;_no hunting for open accounts; 
no indexing of accounts. Every balance is shown at a 
glance. A complete record with the fewest written words. 
Sce eo in the advertising section. Price $4.50 
prepaid. 


The Letters of Dr. Betterman. A series of eleven let- 
ters from an old doctor to his son just beginning practice. 
In them many questions are discussed which confront and 
often baffle the young practitioner; full of the philosophy of 
cheer and uplift that will hold your attention from the krst 
to the last chapter. And you will surely be better for having 
read this book. Art poster cover, 140 pages, regular price 
75c. Our special price, 50 cents prepaid. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
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